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The Boyd Neel String Orchestra gave its first concert 
on June 23rd, 1933. During these ten years the 
Orchestra has frequently broadcast, and toured the 
British Isles. On visits to Europe it appeared at the 
famous Salzburg Festival in 1937, and in Portugal in 
1939. It took a leading part in Contemporary Music 
Festivals and at the London Music Festival of 1939. 
The Orchestra, recording exclusively for Decca, has 


A selection of recordings 


Dvorak 





made over 100 records, and. has given the first per- 
formance of many works specially written for it by 
contemporary composers. 

“The occasion is worthy to be marked because the 
Orchestra has made history, because it has been a 
distinctive contribution to our national musical life, 
and because it has made an impression abroad as an 
ambassador of British culture.”’ Times, June 4th. 
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e Bo ee! String Orchestra. . erenade in E for Strings : orwegian Melodies Op. 
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Stravinsky ergolest ; ; 
X.167 X.148/9 Concertino in F Minor K.957 Norwegian Melodies Op. 53; 
a 1. Norsk © 2. The first meeting 
Britten Handel Ai 
X.226/8 Variations on a Theme of Frank X.119/43 Concerti Grossi (Peters’ Edition) bel (arr. Car. se) 
Bridge complete on twenty-five 12-inch | K.944 Symphony in E Flat, Op. 10 No.3 
X.245/7 Simple Symphony gold label records, infour Albums 
with leaflet. (Auto Couplings available) 
Delius 
( X.147 Two Aquarelles: Air and Dance 
oy SSeayeewre Respighi re GRIEG CENTENARY 
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: a Ti Ved Rundarne (The Return) 
Danya Shafran, Violincello (Laureate Sibelius ; ; Op. 33. No. 9. 
at the All Union Competition) with K.831° Romance in C for Strings, Op. 42 
the Leningrad State Philharmonic Sung by Astra Desmond who also 
Orchestra. Conductor A. V. Gauk. Vaughan Williams records 12 other songs by Grieg on 
X.269/7| K.815/6 Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis K.961/2 and M.49!/2. 
Scherzo - - - - - (V. Goltz) 
Vladimir Sofronitsky (PianoforteSolo) ‘ 
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by the Prime Minister 
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EDITORIAL 


| WAS writing so recently in my editorial 
about Grieg that I need not recapitulate 
what I said then, and I thought it would 
be more useful if I reminded readers of 
some of the works of his available on records 
on this occasion of his centenary. The 
Quartet in G minor, beautifully played 
by the Budapest String Quartet, and, I 
thought, extremely well recorded by 
H.M.V. on four red discs, was a welcome 
and agreeable novelty last month. Nobody 
would call it a great quartet, but it is full 
of charm, and the second movement is as 
melodious in its way as the second move- 
ment of the Piano Concerto in A minor. 
The enduring popularity of that Concerto 
is demonstrated by the fact that there are 
three versions in the current H.M.V. 
catalogue and two versions in the current 
Columbia catalogue. It was originally 
recorded for the gramophone by Arthur de 
Greef and the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra 
under Landon Ronald at least twenty 
years ago on two double-sided black discs, 
and, as I remember, it was the first record- 
ing of any piano concerto, though it was 
in a shortened form. The first complete 
recording of a piano concerto was of 
Beethoven’s Emperor. A later version, 
made by de Greef and Landon Ronald 
without cuts, is still obtainable in the 
H.M.V. list, and I am tempted to call it 
my favourite. At the same time I must 
remember a_ beautiful performance by 
Moiseiwitsch and the Hallé Orchestra, 
under Leslie Heward, whose too early 
death is such a loss to music. The third 
H.M.V. version by Backhaus, with Bar- 
birolli conducting the New Symphony 
Orchestra, is also admirable, but this is 
recorded on red discs, whereas the Moisei- 
witsch and Heward is on plum discs. I 
prefer all three of these H.M.V. versions 
to the two Columbia versions with Giese- 
king and Friedman as the soloists. 

Recordings of the First Peer Gynt Suite 
are represented by over a dozen versions 
in my collection, and I think the best is 
that made by Beecham and the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra on two light-blue 
Columbia discs. For the Second Peer Gynt 
Suite I shall choose Goossens and the New 
Light Symphony Orchestra, on a couple 
of H.M.V. plums. 

I am surprised to find that of the two 
sonatas for violin and piano, the only one 
left in the lists is the recording by Kreisler 
and Rachmaninov of the C minor, on three 
red H.M.V. discs. The recording of the 
G major by Heifetz and Emanuel Bay 
has vanished. Surely both these two violin 
sonatas deserve a popular price recording. 
They may not be great music, but they are 
both full of enchanting melodies and 
provide as good an introduction to chamber 


music as can be found. I love them both 
and am not ashamed to go on loving them. 
Of the Sigurd Jorsalfar Incidental Music, 
all that is left is the stirring Homage March, 
of which there is a record by Barbirolli and 
the Symphony Orchestra on a plum H.M.V. 
disc, and by Constant Lambert and the 
Hallé Orchestra on a dark-blue Columbia. 
The Prelude, Jn the King’s Hall, and the 
Intermezzo Borghild’s Dream, of which we 
used to have two or three recordings, have 
vanished. 

Of the songs, I have no hesitation in 
recommending the beautiful records made 
by Astra Desmond for Decca. The most 
popular of Grieg’s lieder is Ich Liebe Dich, of 
which there have been well over a dozen 
recorded performances by various singers, 
several in English, under the title I Love 
Thee ; but I see no reason to look beyond 
Astra Desmond, who sings it in Norwegian, 
Jeg Elsker Dig. I should mention, however, 
recordings by Kirsten Flagstad, both in 
Norwegian and German. Her German 
version is in the current H.M.V. list with 
a Parsifal aria, rather inappropriately, on 
the other side. Another beautiful song to 
note specially is The First Primrose, beauti- 
fully sung by Astra Desmond with Grieg’s 
setting of Bjérnson’s Thanks for Thy Rede on 
the other side. Apart from Grieg’s lieder 
we have the songs he wrote for Peer Gynt, of 
which Solveig’s Song has been sung on 
records by over twenty different singers. I 
shall not attempt to make too definite a 
choice ; but nobody will regret investing 
in the ten-inch H.M.V. disc of Elizabeth 
Schumann with a charming Lullaby by 
Smetana on the other side. Another good 
record was an Odeon of Ninon Vallin. 
That is in French. Galli-Curci also sings 
Solveig’s Song in French, but on the other 
side of that is her not very successful 
performance of Bishop’s Lo, Here the Gentle 
Lark. There was also a lovely record made 
by Emmy Bettendorf for Parlophone, and 
Conchita Supervia sang it in Italian for 
another Odeon record. 

Before I left the subject of Grieg’s 
orchestral music I should have mentioned 
the Lyric Suite, of which the only recording 
still in circulation I can trace is that by 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Sir Landon Ronald, on two plum H.M.V. 
discs. Personally, I like the Lyric Suite 
better than either of the Peer Gynt Suites. 
I am particularly fond of The Shepherd Boy 
and the Nocturne. 

There are several charming pianoforte 
recordings of which very much the most 
popular is the little piece called To Spring, 
which is one of the most enchanting melodies 
a composer ever discovered.. For me it 
never grows hackneyed. My choice for 
this is the performance by Eileen Joyce 


on a Parlophone disc which has that 
hackneyed but still charming melody of 
Sinding’s Rustle of Spring appropriately on 
the other side. It is significant that the two 
best Spring songs should come from Nor- 
wegian composers, for the farther north 
one goes the more significant Spring’s 
coming is. I am not forgetting Mendel- 
ssohn’s Spring Song, but I prefer the 
Norwegian melodies. 

Eileen Joyce gave us last month a charm- 
ing performance of Grieg’s Ballade, Op. 24, 
on two dark-blue Columbia discs. This is 
a most welcome addition to her already 
choice gramophone repertory. This Ballade 
has also been recorded by Godowsky on 
two light-blue Columbia discs. 

I do not know if Grieg’s Violoncello 
Sonata in A minor, Op. 36, has ever been 
recorded, but it is a fine work, rather in the 
mood of the C minor Violin Sonata and the 
catalogues are not overcrowded with music 
for violoncello. I commend it to the notice 
of the recorders. 

W. W. Cobbett observed acutely of 
Grieg : 

‘* My impression has always been that 
musicians are more moved by Grieg’s 
music than they are willing to admit. 
They are subconsciously aware of his 
power, not as a musician, but as a tone 
poet, which is not quite the same thing.” 

The vitality of that portion of Grieg’s 
work, which custom seems unable to stale 
nor age wither, cannot now be denied a 
century after his birth. 


Other Records of Last Month 


Solomon, on a 12-inch H.M.V. plum, 
gave us one of the most beautiful Chopin 
records I have heard. It is surely a remark- 
able feat at this date to give the Nocturne 
in E flat an added touch of romantic 
beauty. This Solomon has achieved, and 
apart from the interpretation and per- 
formance the recording itself is another 
achievement. Besides the Nocturne there 
are three lovely little Etudes, all quite 
exquisitely played. No lovers of Chopin 
can afford to overlook this disc. 

H.M.V. have provided another triumph 
of performance and recording in a red 
10-inch disc of Yehudi Menuhin playing 
Ravel’s Habafera, with Kreisler’s Caprice 
Viennois on the other side. 

Finally, from last month’s music do not 
miss Harty’s John Field Suite, played by 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Malcolm Sargent, on three dark-blue 
Columbia discs. This is a charming little 
celebration of that Irish composer who is 
one.of the links between the 18th and the 
1gth centuries, and who, besides influencing 
Chopin and Bellini, had a great influence 
on Russian music. 


ComepTon MACKENZIE. 
B 
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LINA PAGLIUGHI 


By F. W. GAISBERG 


Y dear friend the late Luisa Tetrazzini 

spoke frequently of her protégée and 
pupil, Lina Pagliughi, foretelling for 
her a great future. She loved to recount 
how Adelina Patti had resigned in her 
favour the title “ Queen of Song,” after 
hearing her sensational performance as 
Violetta at Covent Garden on November 
qth, 1907. “I, in turn,” proceeded 
Tetrazzini, “surrender the crown to 
Pagliughi, whom I consider a .worthy 
successor to the title ‘ Queen of Song.’ ” 


Thus forewarned I made it my business 
to meet Lina frequently and was able to 
assist in arranging a contract for recording 
with the Parlophone Company, an affilia- 
tion of the E.M.I. Group. This resulted in a 
series of magnificent records, all sung in the 
prime of her life. 

A chance meeting with the flautist, John 
Amadio, who accompanied Pagliughi on 
her last concert tour just prior to Italy’s 
entrance into the war, enabled me to fill in 
happenings since I last saw her. The story 
runs as follows : 

Lina Pagliughi was born in San Francisco 
and when eleven years of age she met 
Tetrazzini, then a frequent visitor to that 
city, where her Christmas day concerts 
in the open air, free to all, made her a great 
favourite. Lina’s parents were simple, 
humble emigrants from the South of Italy. 
Her father was an upholsterer and a g 
workman. Their children had early to fend 
for themselves. As a child Lina could sing 
and her voice had a range of three and a 
half octaves. Her parents were not 
musicians, but could boast of a gramophone 
like the majority of American families in 
those days, so she was able to master most 
of the great soprano arias of Italian opera 
like a parrot, almost without effort, since 
she was a “ natural” singer. 

The family moved only in the circle 
comprising the Italian colony and knew 
little of the outside world, except that when 
a shining star and an Italian like themselves 
visited their town, it was a godsent chance 
that their little daughter should seek her 
out and sing for her. Tetrazzini was so 
enthusiastic over the amazing young singer 
that funds were quickly raised to send her to 
Milan, where Madame could supervise 
and direct her training. There also she was 
fortunate to meet and marry her husband, 
Signor Montegnari, a competent tenor 
but still better musician. Her feet placed in 
the right direction, she made the usual 
course of an opera artiste, after acquiring 
the classical repertoire of a soprano leggiero— 
Lucia, Gilda, Linda, Rosina, Violetta, etc. 


Before she was 18 years of age her 
brilliant singing brought success and 
prosperity to an Italian opera company 
touring Australia and by her 20th year she 
had appeared at the La Scala. During the 
next twelve years she sang in all the big 


*‘ stagione ” of Italy, holding firmly the 
first place as soprano leggiero in that country. 

She is also a fine pianist, has a good ear, 
learns easily, is modest, sweet, pleasant, 
quiet, comforting, has no prima donna 
pretentions and is a delight as a travelling 
companion. Her great regret is that she 
has no children. 


In 1938 at Covent Garden she sang Gilda 
to Gigli’s Duke and followed this with a 
brilliantly successful concert at Queen’s 
Hall under Harold Holt’s direction. For 
this affair John Amadio was engaged as 
assisting artist and for the flute obbligato, 
and from then he was to remain a fixture 
in that capacity. An article could well be 
devoted to this brilliant flautist, whose 
competence and serenity has proved so 
invaluable to a generation of Divas, starting 
with Tetrazzini. 


The enterprising Harold Holt made a 
world contract with Lina for a long term of 
years, sharing her with the equally alert 
Sol Hurok for the U.S.A. Now, as a firmly 
entrenched Diva, she returned to the land 
of her birth, where Hurok had organised a 
campaign to put her across in a big way. 
The start was a noon concert, known as the 
Bagby Morning Musicale, at the exclusive 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, followed by a big 
public concert at the Carnegie Hall. 
(Incidentally singers loathe these eleven 
a.m. affairs as the voice is never limbered 
up and at its best in the mornings). The 
Bagby Concerts audience is composed of 
New York’s society women, very blasées 
and exclusive. Pagliughi, a far from 
glamorous figure, failed to enthuse them 
with her superb singing and one hostess 
present actually cancelled a recital pre- 
viously arranged with Hurok to take place 
at Houston, Texas. Amadio related to me 
how he anxiously called a meeting to 
decide how to meet the situation. Present 
were Hurok, Pagliughi, her old father and 
younger sister, both modest and of fragile 
build compared to the short, massively 
built singer. John insisted that her dressing 
had to be studied, so as to make her more 
glamorous to the American public. He 
maintained that not a gown in her wardrobe 
met with this requirement and all must: be 
ready for her big Carnegie Hall concert 
only a few days distant. Early next morning 


a solemn procession, consisting of Lina, her . 


sister, Amadio, and the meek and bewildered 
Papa trooped from shop to shop without 
result. There was nothing on the peg 
practicable for transforming the portly, 
five foot soprano into a Gibson girl. Event- 
ually they daringly assailed an exclusive 
Fifth Avenue dress shop and chanced on a 
black velvet dress which might, when 
adjusted to her size and with the addition 
of a train, change her into a passable Queen 
Victoria, say aged thirty. The price asked, 
$300 (£60), made them gasp and it took 
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the strongest argument on John’s part to 
convince them that the fate of her future 
success in America depended upon it. This 
clinched the matter and in consequence, 
at the important Carnegie concert, she 
was successfully draped as a youthful Queen 
Victoria. Her confidence was reflected in 
most brilliant singing and the public were 
satisfied and enthusiastic. The press gave 
her such unstinted praise that the way 
was paved to so successful a tour that she 
was able to deposit with her father $50,000 
for safe keeping, before returning to Italy, 
Thus by the turn of a card disaster was 
averted. Even the lady from Houston, 
Texas, changed her mind and withdrew her 
cancellation, which the wise Hurok toler- 
ated, for she was a powerful hostess. How- 
ever, the train carrying the artists there 
was delayed by a blizzard within a hundred 
miles of its destination. Three thousand 
people waited that night in vain for a little 
Diva who looked like Queen Victoria. 


I like this story because it was with 
another great Diva, Toti Dal Monte, also 
short, square and 28 years of age, that the 
late Lionel Powell and myself were hard 
pressed, searching up and down Shaftesbury 
Avenue on a Saturday afternoon for a 
suitable frock in which to drape her for her 
Albert Hall recital the following afternoon. 
I shudder to think what a failure we made 
and marvel at Toti’s courage in facing 
5,000 people in that horror of an indigo 
blue gown we purchased. 

If the records of Pagliughi’s predecessors 
were her greatest tutors, she in turn has 
bequeathed to new generations magnificent 
records of most of the great opera arias, 
with the truly fine recording of the com- 
plete opera “‘ Lucia di Lammermoor ”’ as a 
crowning achievement. This set I consider 
a rare jewel of singing, performed in the 
best tradition of Italian opera. 

It was her fortune to make frequent 
visits to the sick bed of her great protectress 
Tetrazzini during her last days, and she 
was able to bring comfort and delight to 
that poor and paralysed Diva, whose 
beautiful singing had delighted so many 
thousands in the days of her glory. Her 
last years were too sad and pitiful. 


I fear Pagliughi is destined to remain in 
Italy for the duration of the war, although 
she is an American citizen. Her American 
agent, Hurok, knowing a fortune is await- 
ing her in concert tours, has implored her 
to return, but she refuses to be separated 
from her husband, who is an Italian subject. 
Still, she is only in her early thirties and 
has the enduring type of voice. I feel she 
will return to us a greater artist and singer 
than ever. 

I am tempted to repeat the story 0 
Canon Duckworth, it seems so character- 
istic of youth. In 1868 the worthy Canon 
met Adelina Patti, then only 25 years of 
age and at the height of her fame, at some 
social gathering. Their conversation was 
concerning a no-longer-young singer, once 
a celebrity, who showed unmistakable signs 
of wear and tear. “ Oh!’ said Patti, “ that 
will never happen to me, for I am deter- 
mined to retire in seven years, the moment 
I am thirty-two years of age.” Sequel: 
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her farewell concert in 1905, in her sixty- 
second year. How many times have I 
heard youth exclaim, ‘“‘ Why can’t old age 


retire gracefully ?”? But few are ever in the 
position to carry out their good intentions : 
it is usually their living and all that life 
means to them, and in this respect they 
follow the pattern of most men. 


These soprani leggieri all seem to begin as 
slim, cuddlesome, pretty creatures. Those 
destined to become: great singers rapidly 
put on weight. The others continue to 
supply glamour and satisfy the eye, but 
usually develop into “stonatrici”’ (in- 
clined to sing off the key). Pagliughi 
represents the highest tribute to the gramo- 
phone, the poor man’s cultural university. 
It guided her footsteps in the right direction 
from her earliest days. 
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Auber.—Or son sola (Fra Diavolo) E.11277. 
Bellini.—Come per me sereno (La Sonnam- 
bula) E.11277. 
Ah! non credea mirarti (La Sonnambula) 
E.11 328. 

Son vergin vezzosa (I Puritani) E.1 1335. 
‘Qui la voce tua soave (I Puritani) E.11335. 
Bizet.—Cavatina di Leila (I Pescatori di 

Perle) E.11406. 


Delibes.—Bell Song (Lakme) E.11396. 
Donizetti.—Lucia di Lammermoor (Complete 
Opera) R.0.20454-66. 
~ pd l’o la virtu magica (Don Pasquale) 


11303. 
pt.» gl’ incensi (Lucia di Lammermoor) 
E.11306. 
Spargi d’amaro pianto (Lucia di Lammer- 
moor) E.11306 
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Convien partir (La Figlia del Reggimento) 
E.11328. 
Adina’s Aria (L’Elisir d’amore) E.11395. 
Mozart.—Come scoglio immoto resta (Cosi fan 
Tutte) E.11317. 
Giunse alfin il momento 
Figaro) E.11401. 
Batti, batti, O bel Masetto (Don Giovanni) 
E.11401. 
Rimsky-Korsakov.—Hymn to the Sun (Le 
Coq d’or) E.11317. 
Rossini.—Di piacer mi balza il cor (La Gazza 
Ladra) E.11267. 
Deh tu reggi in tal momento (La Gazza 
Ladra) E.11267. 
Una voce poco fa (Barber of Seville) E.11303. 
Selva opaca deserta brughiera (William Tell) 
E.11406. 
Thomas.—lo son Titania, (Mignon) E.11324. 


Verdi.—Caro nome (Rigoletto) E.11324. 
Tutte le feste al tempio (Rigoletto) E.11395. 


(Marriage of 





BEHIND THE NEEDLE—XXXVII 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


T= closing scenes of 1928 included a 
little thriller specially written for record- 
ing by Edgar Wallace and recorded by 
him—now only a museum piece; it 
certainly didn’t come off as well as the 
author’s printed works. December saw our 
** Cavalleria Rusticana ”’ issue, complete on 
ten records in album, still considered a very 
creditable production. 

One other “tendency” of that year 
might be noted: the coming of the 
flexible record (not new, because of the old 
“* Marconi ” Columbia about 1909), which, 
however, was viewed, not altogether mis- 
takenly, as after-events showed, mainly as a 
“ financial revolution.” 

With the turn of 1929 organ records were 
being taken seriously, H. M.V. adding 
important names to the recorded organ 
repertoire. Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the 
benevolent medico, was one. He got his 
funds for his mid-African hospital for 
negroes by playing the organ (chiefly Bach, 
on whom he was an authority) in the 
European capitals. Dr. Ernest Bullock 
recorded on the organ of Westminster 
Abbey ; Dr. W. G. Alcock on the organ of 
Salisbury Cathedral ; G. D. Cunningham 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster ; the great 
Marcel Dupré on the Queen’s Hall organ, 
and, later, Stanley Marchant on the St. 
Paul’s Cathedral organ. To these Columbia 
added the Lyons St. Jean Cathedral organ, 
with Edouard Commette in Bach. As a 
pendant to this, a few months after (April) 
the era of “‘ mighty cinema organs ” opened 
with Terance Casey on the “ mighty 
Wurlitzer,” at the Tivoli, London. 

January activities also included the issue 
of the Bayreuth recording of “ Tristan and 
Isolde *”’—a fine artistic piece of work—and 
the amusing and fruitless efforts to record 
the screeching of the seagulls in St. James’s 
Park for a broadcast of Compton 
Mackenzie’s “* Carnival.” We_ were 
defeated by the pelicans and cormorants 
attracted by the fish bait ; the gulls never 
came within reach of the microphone, and 
the B.B.C. had to invent the “ effects.” 


February was noteworthy for the one and 
only Royal record Columbia ever issued. 
H.M.V. had always enjoyed the privilege of 
recording Royal personages, so when the 
opportunity was offered of recording King 
George V in his speech at the opening of 
the Tyne Bridge at Gateshead-on-Tyne, on 
October roth, 1928, we did not hesitate. 
Its issue was delayed by the King’s illness. 
The record had a local rather than an 
international significance, but enjoyed a 
wide and continuous sale. 

Operas in albums began to flow. Our 
Paris house gave us “‘ Carmen,” in French, 
and Milan followed with ‘‘ La Traviata,” 
“La Bohéme” (with each of which we 
gave a prose translation specially prepared 
by Compton Mackenzie), ‘“ Aida” and 
‘Madam Butterfly,” while H.M.V. were 
busy with substantial recordings of “‘ Rhine- 
gold,” “Siegfried,” ‘“ Parsifal,” and 
** Gotterdammerung,” and a_ 1g-record 
** Aida’ almost simultaneously with our 
18-record version. 

A venture that meant little more than 
prestige was the issue of some General 
Election records by Ramsay Macdonald 
(Labour), Stanley Baldwin (Con.), Lloyd 
George (Lib.) and members of the parties. 
They were certainly used at election 
meetings, but the general public took far 
greater interest in a first record of Will Hay 
in a school sketch and in a rather astonishing 
little violin record of Monti’s “ Czardas ” 
played by Yvonne Curti, that came to us 
from the Continent and has been a steady 
good-seller ever since. 

The first hint of our interest in electrical 
reproduction was the electric gramophone 
announced in June. It was priced at 
94 gns., and even though, over later years, 
there were models as low as £12 or £15, 
the electric gramophone as such did not 
attract. It was only when the combined 
units became a radio-gram that electrical 
reproduction began to make its appeal, and 
developing that was one of the most uphill 
tasks the trade ever had. Indeed, it was 
some seven years before radiograms began 


to sell in any number, and only about 
1935-6, when inexpensive electric record- 
players were marketed, that this form of 
reproduction made real headway. Even 
to-day, there are thousands who cling 
fondly, and with some reason, to the 
excellent acoustic models of the late 20’s 
and early 30’s. I am glad that it is so, for I 
have heard many commercial acoustic 
instruments of completely satisfying char- 
acter, and that with all respect to electrical 
reproduction. It must be remembered that 
even to-day the silver prize band, the 
accordeon, the mouth-organ, the simple 
ballad and the cinema organ represent 
the musical standard of many millions. 
Those same masses are well satisfied with 
the acoustic gramophone, and that is no 
reflection on their judgment, either. 

The early summer brought us another 
Drury Lane success with Evelyn Laye in 
** New Moon,” recorded on the stage like 
its predecessors, and excellently done. By 
contrast, in July, we announced that we had 
completed the recording of the sixteen 
Beethoven quartets, the nine symphonies 
having been done in 1927. 

This same month saw the advent of 
Decca records, the first list featuring Roy 
Henderson, Frank Titterton, Olga Olgina 
(a grand opera soprano), Dale Smith, with 
conductors Leslie Heward, Julian Clifford 
and John Ansell, and Ambrose’s for its. 
dance band. It may be of interest to note: 
that this year’s records included, beside 
Decca and in addition to the impregnable 
H.M.V., “Golumbia, Parlophone, Zono- 
phone and Regal, competing marks like 
Brunswick and, also (names that have 
disappeared into limbo) Dominion, 
Imperial, Winner, Radio and Electron 
(three products of Edison Bell), Homochord 
and Sterno (both British Homophone Co.), 
Broadcast, Piccadilly, Metropole, World- 
Echo, and Goodson, and later in the year 
the flexible Filmophone and coloured. 
Phonycord. Dominion tried a new line— 
a series of readings from their own works by 
authors like Ian Hay, W. W. Jacobs, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Compton Mackenzie, 
Alfred Noyes, etc. But recorded talks of 
any kind rarely had little beyond a prestige 
value, though these should to-day have a 
* posterity ” value in addition. 





August of 1929 deserves a special note 
for the H.M.V. announcement of “* Master 
Yehudi Menuhin,” just twelve years old, a 
preliminary to his first personal appearance 
in this country three months later. Then 
September gave us the first Toscanini 
electric recording on H.M.V.—the Haydn 
** Clock ” Symphony. 

Autumn also saw Columbia enter the 
radio field for itself with three utility 
models (with, in November, our first radio- 
gram), and despite heavy existing com- 
petition the range made a notable place 
for itself. This is only noted because such a 
move was more or less inevitable after the 
application of radio principles in electric 
recording. Sir Thomas Beecham was 
anxious to arrange a Delius Festival of six 
concerts and, at his invitation, Columbia 
sponsored it to the extent of making our- 
selves responsible for the first concert on 
October 12th and the issue of three new 
Delius recordings. 

The year closed with two interesting 
episodes. One was the re-recording of 
the Elgar Violin Concerto by Albert 
Sammons and Sir Henry J. Wood and his 
Orchestra, the work which Sammons 
played on its introduction about 1916-17 
and then recorded by the same artists. The 
other was a record that struck an entirely 
new line—the first ‘‘ descriptive ballad,’’ as 
we called it. This had its origin in a curious 
way. Our British manager, Arthur Liedtke, 
and Jimmy Galletly of Boosey’s, were 
discussing the seemingly declining lack of 
interest in ballads and how it could be 
revived. ‘‘ I wonder if it’s possible to put a 
ballad into story form,” said Galletly. 
“Take ‘The Trumpeter’, for instance. 
Surely there’s a good story in that.”” Arthur 
Liedtke seized the point, and went straight 
to the recording studios at Petty France to 
talk it over. Here, Joe Batten, who had 
joined us from Edison-Bell two years before, 
asked if he might work on it. In about a 
week Joe produced a trial recording and 
this showed such promise that it was decided 
to build it up as completely as possible. The 
late Ion Swinley was chosen as narrator, and 
Raymond Newell, a choir, and military 
band completed the artists. The result was 
a triumph, in inspiration and execution— 
in short a tremendous appeal to the big 
record-buying public. I remember Arthur 
Liedtke stressing all the time that it would 
make a wonderful Armistice Day record, 
and he was arranging to announce it as 
such, until I said to him, ‘‘ And how many 
shall we sell on November 12th, Arthur? ” 
That was always a gramophone problem, 
the dated record ; it sold for the occasion, 
and then dropped away. So it was decided 
to make it a regular record. And that 
proved right. Before the end of the year, 
the sales had topped 75,000, and it went on 
selling for all the eleven years of its life. 
Later, other titles were similarly treated, 
Joe Batten the guiding spirit in the pro- 
duction of them all. ‘“ The Village Black- 
smith,” to my mind, was even better than 
“The Trumpeter ” in a quieter way, and 
again a big seller. “The Old Brigade,” 
based on Barri’s song of that name, was 
another. This nearly brought us into the 
courts, because we wanted to use the famous 
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picture of Lady Butler’s,“‘ The Thin Red 
Line,”’ in connection with it, and duly 
received permission from John Dewar, 
Ltd., in whose Haymarket showrooms it 
hung, only to find afterwards that, although 
they owned the picture itself, the copyright 
in it belonged to someone else, and the 
owner naturally protested. The diplomatic 
intervention of our chairman, Lord Marks, 
prevented legal developments. Other “ de- 
scriptive ballads” that went into high 
figures were “‘ Shipmates 0’ Mine,” “ The 
Death of Nelson” (with Dame Sybil 
Thorndike, Lewis Casson and Stuart 
Hibberd), ‘‘ The Deathless Army,” and the 
last in the series, which bore my name as 
author of the script, ‘‘ Love’s Old Sweet 
Song.”’ Not quite so commercially successful 
were “ Anchored,” ‘‘ Caller Herrin,’ and 
** My Ain Folk ”’ and ‘‘ The Floral Dance ”’ 
(which evoked indignant protests from the 
Helston Furry Dance Committee, who 
could not be persuaded that it was a free 
interpretation of Katie Moss’s song rather 
than an attempt to portray their Festival). 
None of these remains in the catalogue today. 

Although not a soul appeared to realise 
it, the year 1930 proved to be the last of 
the boom years. It was a successful and 
gramophonically eventful year, full of 
movement in our little world. It opened 
with the public demanding as many records 
of the theme songs from films as could be 
produced. The musical talkie was just 
coming into its own with spectacular 
affairs like ‘‘ Broadway Melody,” “ Holly- 
wood Revue,” and “Gold Diggers of 
Broadway,” and these created new songs 
which in recorded form sold in fabulous 
numbers. The “Two Black Crows” 
crowned their stage and record success with 
a film also. But the first historic record of 
the year was the Prime Minister’s (Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald) talk on ‘ Robert 
Burns—a Man amongst Men,” which he 
recorded for the Burns anniversary, January 
25th. This had quite a fair public, but was 
rather overshadowed by the H.M.V. record- 
ing of King George V in his speech at the 
Naval Conference. 

Our ‘“ Tosca”? album (this time with a 
prose translation which my old friend 
Herman Klein asked to be allowed to 
provide) was followed during the year with 
the Beecham-conducted “ Faust’ in Eng- 
lish, and the effort to bring “‘ Elijah ” to the 
popular public by issuing it on 10-inch 
records—really a tactical mistake, for it 
did not sell to any greater extent than had 
it been done on 12-inch discs. And the 
smaller size did not please those actually 
interested. The third Bayreuth Festival 
production was ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ done during 
the summer of 1929 and published in 
February, while a complete “ Rigoletto ” 
was rather memorable for the inclusion of 
Stracciari in the title role and Dino Borgioli 
as the Duke. Alongside ‘‘ Tannhauser ” 
appeared the “‘ Trovatore ” album. H.M.V. 
were similarly active in this direction with 
two or three Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
and the complete “ Pagliacci,” “‘ Tosca,” 
and ‘‘ Madam Butterfly ” in Italian. In all 
pretty generous contributions to the operatic 
side of the gramophone repertoire. 

(To be continued) 
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“ONE WHO FEELS RATHER 
OUT OF IT” 
By GUNNER W. J. HYDE 


HESE notes will prove, I am afraid, a 

<rather mixed and scrappy mass of thoughts 
from a gramophile who feels rather “ out of 
it’’ till after this wretched shambles is over. 
For the best part of ten years I used to feel a 
pride in that I was part creator of THE Gramo- 
PHONE—I am by profession a printer’s reader ! 
The knowledge and enthusiasm delved from 
your pages in those days will ever increase, I 
know. 

Three years ago when I joined Ack Ack 
I dropped the journal, not from lack of interest, 
but simple annoyance that the latest ‘‘ must ”’ 
in the catalogues proved “ can’t-do-its.” 
(Indeed, the Byrd 5-part Mass is my only 
war-time acquisition, and very fine it is. I 
refuse to enter the Latin pronunciation dis- 
cussion, especially’as my own Cathedral School 
training differed from that of Mr. T. B. 
Lawrence !) 

Home on a rare leave I.saw a copy of the 
journal in the nearby W. H. Smith’s and 
couldn’t resist it. The first thing that struck 
me was that the journal was more alive and 
interesting than ever. Secondly, the same grand 
old rows go on as regards electric and acoustic 
reproduction. For my part I feel I shall be 
ever happy with my Cascade II with E.M. 
Ginn hand-made soundbox, four-foot straight 
horn and those two very effective gadgets that 
Mr. W. J. Bond incorporated in his models: 
the mercury leak to seal any air gap between 
the tone-arm base and interior horn ; and also 
that shoulder, suspended from the centre of the 
tone-arm, on which the soundbox could ride. 
I have found there is a real art in the use of this 
shoulder: it can be very effectively used, 
remembering the variable results from different 
needles (fibre), the lengths, their thicknesses 
and the amount allowed to drop into the box 
holder. Have any other manufacturers in- 
corporated these in their models?. I see no 
signs of W. J. Bond and take it production has 
ceased: I know it was only a part-time hobby 
of his. 

It has occurred to me that a certain musical 
reaction which has happened to me may be 
worthy of discussion. I myself just mention 
what has happened and make no comments. ' 
Firstly, I joined radiolocation as an operator. 
Out of 21 other men with me, 13 proved real 
music enthusiasts, a surprisingly high number 
I can assure you from personal knowledge. 
The study of radio technique, circuits and so on 
brought a “something” to my mind—call 
it “‘ Form ”’—that when later I heard “ Brigg 
Fair” and the “‘ Enigma,” both old favourites 
of mine, I had the thrill of feeling they were 
new works to me, so much more did I feel and 
hear. I might describe the effect on me as of 
hearing each individual instrument separately 
at once! Rather paradoxically, I’m afraid, 
but that is the best I can put into words at the 
moment. Also the non-stop pummelling into 
my ears over these few years, mostly against my 


‘wish, of jazz and swing has taught me to dis- 


criminate between good and bad (all was bad 
once, but not now): also my enjoyment and 
understanding of “‘ advanced”? composers is 
far easier as a result. Long live THE Gramo- 
PHONE. 

Did any gramophone have a _ narrower 
escape than this? A bomb went through our 
(deceased) music room, right through our 
piano, exploded in cellar below. House 
collapsed on top. Gramophone damage: horn 
opening cover and baseboard panel missing ; 
many bricks scratches. All else, including 400 
odd records, undamaged. Don’t ask me why: 
I guess St. Cecilia has a say in these matters ! 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES | 
AND 


ORCHESTRAL 


Solomon (piano): Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Orchestra (Boult) : Concerto 
for Piano and Orchestra (Bliss). 
H.M.V. C3348-52 (12 ins., 33s. 14d.). 
Auto. C7583-7. 


T the last moment there arrives the 

recording of Arthur Bliss’ Piano Con- 
certo with a request to review it, please, as 
W.R.A. has had to go away before the 
records turned up. 

I know that the most enormous pains 
was taken over the recording and I should 
have liked time to expend the same care 
over the review. Perhaps W.R.A. will write 
at length about it when he returns. Mean- 
while I must do my best. 

The work was written, during 1938, 
specially for the New York World’s Fair 
where, as now, it was performed with 
Solomon as soloist and Sir Adrian Boult 
as conductor. Many of us will have heard 
Solomon play it since then. 

I seem to remember that it was described, 

at its first performance, by some such terms 
as “hard” and “ over-bright in colour.” 
Away with such criticisms. Thank God it is 
full-blooded and colourful. This is not 
music for eunuchs. I rejoice in the bold use 
of the brass, hieratic, dramatic, dynamic. 
(This is an occasion for adjectives!) The 
music is full of ceremonial splendours, 
culminating in the majestic tune, delivered 
with the full power of orchestra and piano, 
which is hinted at in the introductory bars of 
the lasttmovement. The beautiful violoncello 
solo in this movement, by the way, harks 
back to the main tune of the first movement. 
That movement begins with an “‘ Emperor’’- 
like flourish after only a bar and a half of 
the orchestra. And after that I found 
myself continuously interested, exhilarated, 
excited, and moved. There is a lovely use 
of the wood wind—flute and clarinet, in 
particular—in the quieter moments (of 
which there are not a few) and also of the 
strings. Sometimes they play with half the 
violins muted and the other half unmuted. 
This gives a veiled shimmer to the tone 
which is exquisite. 
_ Bliss may not use a very consistent style 
in this work but you feel there is always a 
distinguished and imaginative mind at 
work, a mind big enough to imitate and 
absorb when the impulse comes. 

A possible small example. After a big 
recapitulatory burst on Part 3, oboe, piccolo, 
clarinet and flute have quick runs which, 
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FIRST REVIEWS 


taken in a very different context, are a 
subtlisation of Tchaikovsky’s writing in the 
slow movement of his Fourth Symphony. 

The opening of the deeply felt slow 
movement is magical and the piano 
writing is so grateful that possibly Solomon 
—as is the practice in concerto—had some 
hand in the moulding of it. One of the 
most imaginative touches comes at the very 
end. The discordant chord on which the 
pianist closes is given its quiet resolution by 
the strings. 

The festive, martial sounding _ last 
movement is not without its reflective 
moments, but as a whole it is the most 
exciting and brilliant affair, building finely 
up to its great climax. A word as to the 
performance. Solomon plays the hugely 
difficult solo part with superb technical 
assurance and the greatest brilliance and 
sensibility. It is made for him. The 
orchestral part, under Sir Adrian Boult, is 
vividly alive and has those same qualities 
of brilliance and—where required—sensi- 
bility. 

The recording is of the same amazing 
quality that we were given in Belshazzar’s 
Feast (made at the same time): and I do 
not think that such a just balance between 
piano and orchestra (even in the most 
strenuous moments) has ever before been 
achieved. I have followed the recording 
with the full score and everything makes, 
so far as I can judge, its due effect. 

A magnificent achievement, then, and 
a grand work. As I switched off the gramo- 
phone and closed the score I wished there 
were time to hear it all through again, to 
impress on my mind this or that lovely 
page. You could have no better test of the 
immediate appeal of the concerto than 
that. 

This is certainly a Bliss month: and I 
hope the gramophone companies will go on 
building up the repertoire of contemporary 
British music precisely in this way. We 
must march in step with America and 
Russia. ALR. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Griller String Quartet: Sidney Griller, 
Jack O’Brien (violin), Philip Burton 
(viola), Colin Hampton (violoncello), 
Bliss String Quartet. Decca K1091- 
4 (12 ins., 26s. 6d.). 

A good democrat should, I suppose, be 
opposed to any patronage being exercised 
over the arts other than that of the State: 
even though he would have to recognise 
that however muddied the streams which 
carried private patronage in the past, the 
main stream of music has been enormously 
enriched by them. 

In these days only the most hide-bound 
doctrinaire could take exception to the 
generous benefactions of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, which are known to 
musicians all over the world. Her splendid 
labours on behalf of chamber music have 
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recognised no frontiers, either national or 
artistic. 

The first page of the score of Arthur Bliss’ 
String Quartet gives the information that 
the work was written for this ‘“ Lady 
Bountiful of Chamber Music,” and first 
performed at the University of California, 
Berkley, on the gth April, 1941, by the 
Pro Arte Quartet. The first performance in 
England took place at the National Gallery, 
London, on the 27th March, 1942, when the 
Quartet, was played by the Griller String 
Quartet. To complete this factual account 
the first broadcast performance, with the 
same artists, was given on 7th May of last 
year. 

To that performance I listened, on an 
indifferent set, and thus received no such 
clear impression of the work as this admir- 
able recording gives. The extraordinary 
brilliance and vigour of the final movement 
certainly did not register itself on that 
occasion, nor was I prepared for the sheer 
beauty of sound—always meaningful—with 
which Bliss so often arrests the ear. The 
closing pages of the first and third move- 
ments, the episodic chromatic theme in the 
— movement, are good examples of 
this. 

Only those listeners who insist in wallow- 
ing in the Tschaikovskian brand of 
romanticism could fail to find this quartet 
delightful and rewarding to hear. No 
criticism of Tchaikovsky or his successors 
is implied: but only a criticism of that 
unhealthy, reactionary attitude which re- 
fuses to accept the sane melodic and 
harmonic language of to-day. The eccentric 
we can reject with them: but when, 
instead of handing out a lily, Bliss gives us a 
smack in the face—which is occasionally the 
case—he is not being eccentric, he is 
expressing himself—whether you like it or 
not—in the direct and forcible language of 
his time. And that any man with an open 
mind should find stimulating. 

Such shocks are rare in this quartet: 
for it is, in its personal way, a thoroughly 
romantic work. How much, precisely, of his 
material the composer derives from his 
sonorous introduction, repeated, in varied 
form, in the middle, and at the end, of the 
first movement, I should not care to say: 
and he himself perhaps could not tell. The 
music, rich and well contrasted in thematic 
interest, creates its own form and is always 
easy to follow so far as its main lines go. 
Repeated hearings, however, are needed to 
appreciate the eager conversation of the 
inner parts (or, if you like technical 
language, let us say the writing is extremely 
contrapuntal). 

This strong and, melodically, widely 
ranging movement is followed by an 
Allegretto grazioso which might have followed 
the amiable course suggested by the first— 
and only the first—bar and a half. It will 
therefore annoy conservative minds by 
landing on unpredictable notes and tracing 
ungraceful curves. The more adventurous 
may feel the movement is not an unqualified 
success because this opening tune lacks 
distinction and fails to attain to it. It 
somehow does not grow. The distinctive 
part of the movement is the enchanting 
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chromatic episode alluded to above. No 
movement of a quartet can, however, be 
judged in isolation: and whatever the 
final verdict on the movement it does 
provide relaxation. We are ready now for 
the noble and finely-wrought measures of 
the slow movement. The very rich texture 
of the main tune is beautifully relieved by 
a recitative-like passage which is given in 
turn to viola, first violin, and violoncello. 
The closing pages, as I have said, are most 
exquisite in sound. 

In the last movement—which is Scherzo- 
minded—Bliss, not for the first time, 
flouts some chamber music conventions ; 
but with such zest and brilliance that by 
the time the annihilating sentence “ that’s 
not chamber music ” has been passed he is 
well into another passage, and one which 
quite certainly is chamber music. This 
Puckish, extraordinarily vivacious move- 
ment has one particularly attractive tune, 
which is placed just exactly where it was 
needed. 

The quartet cannot be easy to play, but 
the Grillers seem to me to perform it with 
complete understanding and fine musician- 
ship. 

The only criticism I have to make of the 
recording is that the leader sounds to be 
rather too near the microphone and this 
gives a rather wiry tone to his upper notes 
now and then. 

Decca is to be warmly congratulated on 
giving us this fine work. I hear rumours 
that Britten’s String Quartet, also dedicated 
to Mrs. Coolidge, is on the way. And that is 
very good news. 


Louis Kentner (piano) : The Children’s 
Corner : (1) Doctor Gradus and 
Parnassum ; (2) Jimbo’s Lullaby ; 
(3) Serenade for the Doll ; (4) The 
Snow is Dancing; (5) The Little 
Shepherd; (6) Golliwog’s Cake 
Walk (Debussy). Traumerei, Op. 
15, No. 7 (Schumann). Columbia 
DX1121-2 (12 ins., 13s. 3d.). 

This pianist is surely not the right choice 
for the “ Children’s Corner.” His playing 
lacks the tenderness and intimacy the 
music requires. I admire somuch what Mr. 
Kentner does that it is hard to have to say 
one finds little wit, subtlety, or delicacy in 
his treatment of these little pieces. The 
playing, of course, is clean, the recording 
excellent, but there is no magic here. On 
the spare side Kentner again shows that 
‘Traumerei” is not his piece. Any 
suspicion of hurry over those quavers is 
fatal—they too must dream and the tone 
must be suffused with all the tenderness 
aroused by the sight of a sleeping child: 
which is here not the case. A.R. 


SONGS 


Maggie Teyte (soprano) : Gerald Moore 
(piano) : Chanson d’Avril, Op. 21, 
No. 1 (Bouilhet-Oudin-Bizet), Le 
Colibri, Op. 2, No. 7 (de L’Isle- 
Chausson). H.M.V. DA1833 (10 ins., 

6s. 74d.). 
How many beautiful songs there are that 
we do not know. Here is a charming spring 
song by Bizet which is labelled Opus 21, No. 
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1. What of the rest ? And Chausson’s en- 
chanting ‘‘ Humming-bird ” is also one of a 
set. Maggie Teyte’s voice has the irides- 
cence of the bright bird’s plumage. She is in 
splendid form in both songs and her diction 
is a joy. How many singers could put so 
much of the sensuous joy of spring into the 
final word of Bizet’s song—/leurs ? Gerald 
Moore ?—well, I’ve said all that below ! 


Nancy Evans (contralto), Gerald Moore 
(piano): (a) Sweet and Twenty 
(Shakespeare-Warlock) ; (b) Con- 
sider (Ford-Warlock) ; Sleep (Flet- 
cher-Warlock). H.M.V. Bg332. 
(10 ins., 5s. 44d.). 

Since her last recordings Nancy Evans 
has, on the evidence of this disc alone, 
increased her artistic stature. These 
Warlock songs are beautifully phrased, the 
tone is well controlled, and each song is 
given its proper atmosphere. Miss Evans 
could still do more to improve and sharpen 
her diction: and she falls into a trap that 
lies in wait for the unwary in ‘‘ Consider.”’ 
It ends with the line “ thinking not on 
death’: and because—so it sounds—the 
singer momentarily forgets the whole point 
of the song—which is “ considering ”’ the 
joys of living—she darkens her tone and 
falsifies the sense of the line. This line 
should be almost, as actors say, thrown 
away. 

There is so much to enjoy in this record 
of three lovely songs that the above criticism 
may sound niggling. It is not that: but for 
the great interest Miss Evans arouses it 
would have not have been worth making. 
The balance between the voice and Gerald 
Moore’s perfect accompanying is excellent. 

A.R 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra: 
My Heart and I (Tysh-Tauber) : 
Dearly Beloved (Mercer-Kern). Par- 
lophone RO20522 (10 ins., 6s..74d.). 

The first of these songs is from ‘“ Old 

Chelsea,”’ for which Tauber composed the 
music, and is tuneful without being very 
original. Dearly Beloved is, of course, the 
popular dance number. He sings both of 
them delightfully until he reaches the 
climaxes, when his English suffers a relapse 
and his tone gets hard. 


Nelson Eddy (baritone) with orchestra: 
The Blind Ploughman: (Radclyffe- 


Hall-Clarke). To-morrow from 
“Salt Water Ballads” (Masefield- 
Keel). Columbia DB2114 (10 ins., 
5s. 44d.). 

This seems to be an example of recent 
American recording, and, however well it 
may sound on an up-to-date American 
reproducer, the effect on quite a good 
English machine was painfully harsh. In 
the accompaniment, the bass was almost 
non-existent, and _it seemed to consist 
mostly of rather shrill cornets. Eddy’s big 
voice was there, but the whole thing sounded 
almost like an acoustic recording. Both the 
songs are well-known concert items and 
Nelson Eddy sings them with great gusto, 
but it will need, I feel, an exceptionally 
tough ear to withstand the unrelieved 
intensity of these recordings. 
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Master Thomas Criddle (boy soprano) : 
Andrew Fenner (piano) : On Wings 
of Song (England-Mendelssohn). 
Who is Sylvia ? (Shakespeare-Schu- 
bert). H.M.V. BD1046 (10 ins., 4s. 2d.) 


These songs call for everything a singer 
can give them, and Thomas Criddle’s clear 
little voice is not up to these demands, 
They are quite pleasant; but they are 
simply “‘ sung ”’ with very little expression, 
and, in Who is Sylvia ? there is over-anxicty 
as to the tempo. Although the words are 
very commendably clear, they seem to 
mean very little to Master Criddle, and I 
think that he would have more success with 
songs that come outside the Lieder standard. 


H.D.R. 


TURN TABLE TALK 


Our Coming of Age 


Our coming of age brought a great number 
of interesting letters from old friends. It 
is impossible to answer them all individually, 
but we should like them to know how very 
welcome their good wishes are. 

Only a few qualify for the birthday present 
(a year’s subscription) and they will hear from 
us soon. Others who subscribed through dealers 
or agents from the beginning will have a copy 
of the Index to Volume XX as a Consolation 
Prize. 


From North Africa 


We hear from Christopher Stone, who is 
extremely busy somewhere in North Africa, 
that he enjoyed a delightful recital given by 
the Maison Carrée Gramophone Society. The 
records played were Mendelssohn’s Hebrides 
Overture (Berlin Philharmonic) ; and Andante 
by Mozart and an Allegro by Vivaldi, played 
by Lucien Lavaillote (solo flute); and a 
Chamber Orchestra, an admirable French 
Columbia recording ; Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony (L.P.O. Beecham) and Rach- 
maninov’s Second Piano Concerto (himself and 
Philadelphia Orchestra). They were introduced 
by Major Tilney, R.E.M.E., to a large and very 
keen audience. There is a recital every Wednes- 
day evening for the troops and nurses from the 
hospitals in an excellent lecture hall belonging 
to the Ecole Industrielle. 


Home Recording—Not Yet! 


At first sight it seemed that in the “ talking 
letters? for vocal messages between overseas 
troops and their friends at home the long hoped 
for home recording problem had been solved. 
For the voice records, 5-in. diameter, on 4 
specially surfaced cardboard base, can be made 
at a wounded soldier’s bedside and sent through 
the post. They and the recording system are 
said to have been invented by Mr. Leslie 
Cardew, formerly of a London film company, 
who saw recording machines in America. But 
when we read that the “ portable recorder, 
although it operates from any convenient 
electric light socket, weighs some 60 lbs., our 
vision of widespread home recording vanishes. 


IM Needle Clinic 


For many months now non-metallic needle 
sharpeners have been almost unobtainable. and 
Imhof’s are to be congratulated for starting the 
needle clinic. This scheme, as outlined in their 
advertisement, should prove a great boon to 
their many users. 
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JAZZ 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 


Wingy Carpenter and His Wingies (Am.N.) 

**#%* Put Me Back in the Alley (Perkins) (V by 

Mae Hopkins) (Am. Decca 67055) 
Sam Price and His Texas Blusicians 
(Am.N.) 
**** How "Bout That Mess ? (Price, Williams) 
(Am. Decca 68149) 
(Brunswick 03453—5s. 44d.) 
67055—Carpenter (tpt) with probably Ed. Allen 
(p); Jimmy Shirley (g); Bob Warren (ds); and 
unidentified clarinet. January 12th, 1940. 
68149—Price (p) with probably Don Stovall (alto) ; 
Ray Hill (ten); Eddie Mullins, Joe Brown (¢pts) ; 
— Jones (6); Wilbur Kirk (ds). September 26th, 

This is the latest disc to be issued in the 
English Brunswick “‘ Sepia Series,” the records 
for which are selected by my colleague on the 
Melody Maker, Bill Elliott, from the American 
Decca “‘ Sepia Series’? (so-called, of course, 
because sepia is a colloquial term for a coloured 
musician). 

Better of the two sides is Sam Price’s How 
*Bout That Mess ? 

It is boogie woogie jazz. 

Sam Price, who not only takes five of the 
nine 12-bar choruses solo, but is heard to fine 
effect in two of the others by the ensemble, 
which opens the record, is a pianist one may 
safely class as one of the best of the modern 
boogie woogie exponents. 

There is also an unusually good trumpet 
player in the band, but even more worthy of 
comment are the drums and bass who help, 
particularly in Price’s choruses, to make this a 
record of good, driving jazz, happily punched 
out without any of the exhibitionisms or 
affectations which play such a conspicuous, but 
lamentable, part in so much contemporary 
swing. 

The coupling hardly reaches quite the same 
standard. 

Its main feature, apart from Wingy Car- 
penter’s own g trumpet playing, is the 
singing of Mae Hopkins, who may fairly be 
described as more than just an authentic blues 
singer, but cannot be compared with that 
greatest of all blues singers, the late Bessie 
Smith. 

Nevertheless, this performance goes a good 
way towards maintaining the reputation this 
“ Sepia Series ’’ has won for itself of being the 
right kind of jazz played in the right way. 


Benny Carter and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
*** Midnight (Gomez, Carter) (V by Maxine 
Sullivan) (Am. Bluebird OA063700) 

***%* My Favourite Blues (Carter) (Am. Bluebird 

OA063701) 
(H.M.V. Bg327—5s. 44d.) 

Carter (alto, tpt) with Ernest Purce, Eddie Bare- 
field, Frederick Williams, Ernie Powell (reeds) ; 
Adolphus Cheathum, Link Mills, Sidney de Paris 
(tpts); Vic Dickerson, Joe Dritton, James Archey 
(tmbs); ** Sonny ’’ White (p) ; Herbie Thomas (g) ; 
ee Drayton (b); Alfred Taylor (ds). April Ist, 
1941. 

Anyone who remembers his lovely Nightfall 
won’t need me to tell them that Benny Carter 
can write a good tune, so they will not be 
unduly surprised to hear that in Midnight he 
has produced a melody which, if it isn’t quite the 
class of Nightfall, could nevertheless be a big 
commercial hit-if properly handled. 


Another point is that although no mention 
of the fact is made on the label, the vocalist on 
this side is none other than little Maxine 
Sullivan, who takes a chorus which is at least 
tastefully polite. 

Moreover, this is a nice arrangement, 
played by a band that has the Carter touch of 
finished musicianship, and the recording is 
about as good as any I have ever heard. 

All of which comes about as near to being 
a rave as one could well give to a more or less 
“commercial” performance of “ popular” 
type of tune, but there is one more feature to be 
mentioned—and it is the high spot of the record : 
Benny’s own lovely alto playing in the first 
chorus. Perhaps not quite the equal of his 
classic performance in Teddy Wilson’s Sugar 
(Parlophone R2660), but about the next best 
thing. 

The coupling, another Carter original, 
provides something of a contrast in that it is a 
swing performance of a swing composition. 

As such it is by no means the equal of some 
of Benny Carter’s other swing records, par- 
ticularly those in the old and now unavailable 
Vocalion series. 

Nevertheless the band shows up again as a 
well rehearsed and thoroughly cémpetent 
combination, the recording is again excellent, 
and to add to Benny Carter’s own excellent 
trumpet solo there are good solos by Vic 
Dickerson (trombone), ‘‘ Sonny ’’ White (piano) 
and whoever it may who takes the tenor 
solo. (I wouldn’t put it beyond Benny himself, 
even though the style does not seem to be quite 
like his.) On these solos I give this side four 
stars. 


* 
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How to star the coupiing has worried me a 
little. As a “‘ commercial ” record it should win 
about five stars, but in this section I am supposed 
to mark records on their merit as swing or jazz, 
so rather reluctantly I must.bring the side down 
to three stars. 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
**** Drop Me Off At Harlem (Ellington) (Am. 
Brunswick B13081) 
**** Clarinet Lament (Ellington, Bigard) (Am. 
Brunswick B18736) 
(Parlophone R2876—5s. 44d.) 
13081—Ellington (~) with Johnny Hodges, Otto 
Hardwick (altos); Harry Carney (bar); Barney 
Bigard (ci); Freddy Jenkins, *‘ Cootie ’’ Williams, 
Art Whetsel (‘pts) ; Lawrence Brown, Joe Nanton, 
Juan Tizol (imbs); Fred Guy (g); Wellman Braud 
(6); Sonny Greer (ds). 1933. 

18736—Ellington (pf) with reeds as above; Rex 
Stewart, Williams, Whetsel (pis); trombones as 
above ; Guy (g); Hayes Alvis (b) ; Greer (ds). 1936. 

Both these are re-issues. 

Drop Me Off At Harlem was originally re- 
leased here in July, 1935, on Brunswick 01512. 

Clarinet Lament has twice previously been 
released in this country. Under the original 
title of the piece, Barney's Concerto, this same 
Ellington recording was first put out here in 
July, 1936, on Brunswick 02222, and again 
early in 1937, on Vocalion S66 (when it was 
coupled with Duke Ellington’s recording of its 
sister composition, Cootie’s Concerto). 

How it came to be issued twice in such a 
short period is one of the chapters in the story 
of amalgamations, counter-amalgamations and 
changes in concessionnaires which have coloured 
the history of the recording industry in America, 
and on the Continent, during the past fifteen 
years—a story so involved that even those most 
closely concerned can seldom tell you offhand 
which labels were controlled by who in what 
country at any particular period. 

At the times that Drop Me Off At Harlem and 
Barney’s Concerto were first put out here the 
English Decca Company not only owned in 
England the trade mark “‘ Brunswick ”’ (having 
acquired it from the original British Brunswick 
Company), they also held the American 


(Continued overleaf ) 
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A JAZZ NOVELIST WHO KNOWS HIS SUBJECT 


| see is of course beneath the dignity of music 
academies. Parents do not look kindly on it 
either, as a career for their off-spring ; they 
prefer them to go in forsomething “ worthier.” 
How then do young people come to take up 
jazz as a profession? 

Those looking for an answer to this question 
will find it in ‘‘ Send Me Down,”* by Henry 
Steig. 

Mr. Steig has written “Send Me Down” 
in the form of a novel, and even those who 
may not be interested in jazz per se will find 
it an absorbing picture of life as it is lived by 
musicians in America who have chosen to adopt 
jazz as a profession, both before and after they 
have commenced to earn their living at it. 

They will also be able to gather from the 
story more than enough to make clear to them 
not only how it is that the true disciples of jazz, 
both amateur and professional, so often have 
little but contempt for their often outwardly 
more successful ‘‘ commercial”? brothers in the 
big name bands which become international 
furores, but also the reason and the justification 
for the real jazz devotees’ idealism, and why 
the “ commercial” dance musicians, and per- 
haps especially band leaders, will never under- 
stand this outlook. 


On the flyleaf is the usual disclaimer about 
the characters not being intended to refer to 
any living person. But it is nevertheless obvious 
that if Mr. Steig has not told the story of any 
one individual, his characters are composites 
of some of the most celebrated figures in the 
American dance band world. 

And it is not to be wondered at any more than 
one need be surprised that ‘ Send Me Down” 
as a whole is amazingly true to life in both 
action and outlook. 

Mr. Steig is not only an American. Accord- 
ing to his own statement on the jacket of the 

k . 


** Much of the material for ‘ Send Me Down’ 
was gathered during my years as a jazz 
musician, playing with local jazz bands and 
with itinerant groups in vaudeville and dance- 
hall-tour engagements.” 

Nor have I the least doubt that he is not 
overstating one iota when he says that, although 
he was never more than second-rate as a 
musician, “ I know my subject from the inside.” 

He would not have been exaggerating had 
he added: and I came to understand jazz and 
jazz musicians as few others do. EJ. 





* Jarrolds, 9s. 6d. 
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Brunswick concession, hence their issue of these 
records under the English Brunswick iabel. 

Then towards the end of 1936 the old 
Crystalate Company acquired the American 
Brunswick concession. This did not, however, 
give them also the right to use in England the 
trade-mark “ Brunswick,” so they called their 
Brunswick recordings ‘ Vocalion,” and _ re- 
issued Barney’s Concerto in the Vocalion series. 

But a few months later the Crystalate concern 
was taken over by English Decca, so this 
Company re-acquired the American Brunswick 
concession, which not only gave it the right to 
continue selling its pressings of American 
Brunswick recordings under the English 
Brunswick label, but also the right to the 
Vocalion label and all the records already 
pressed under it; thus it found itself in the 
interesting position of having two pressings 
of this same recording of Barney’s Concerto 
in competition with each other. 

But even this is not the end of the story, for 
in 1936 E.M.I. acquired the American Bruns- 
wick concession, and Decca had to withdraw 
from their catalogue all the American Bruns- 
wick recordings they had in it, no matter 
whether they were under the English Brunswick 
or Vocalion labels. 

And that’s just one little chapter in this 
amazing story of changes and counter-changes. 

As regards the records, both have long been 
considered as Ellington classics, and anyone 
possessing copies of them for sale has been able 
to obtain a fancy price in the Rhythm Clubs 
where the trade in withdrawn masterpieces 
flourishes strongly among fans and collectors. 

To what extent they compare with Ellington’s 
more recent records is best summed up by 
saying that anything they may lack in bright- 
ness of recording and the purely superficial 
polish which the competition of swing later 
inspired (or should I say forced?) all bands to 
acquire, they more than make up for by being 
in the tru: traditions, not only of jazz, but of 
jazz as conceived by that master of the subject, 
Duke Ellington. 

The now re-christened Barney’s Concerto was 
written by Ellington and Barney Bigard as a 
feature for the latter and his clarinet. Merging 
into, after a suitable introduction, a rather 
lovely chant-like theme, over which Bigard 
rhapsodises tunefully, it later becomes some- 
what reminiscent of Spencer Williams’s famous 
Basin Street Blues. 

In the main it is of course a showcase for 
Bigard, and a good example of the work of 
one of the most lyrically expressive clarinet 
virtuosi in jazz, but there is plenty else that is 
worth hearing. 

Nevertheless, I prefer Drop Me Off At Harlem. 
This is one of the best of Ellington’s more 
simple but characteristic pizces—a melody that 
is as charming as it is unforgettable ; and while 
the performance has none of the extravagances 
which are synonymous of modern swing, it has 
all the individuality, originality and personality 
that made the Ellington band as unique in 
those days as it remains to-day. 


Bud Freeman and His Famous Chicagoans 
(Am.) 

**** 4 fter a While (Freeman, Goodman) (Am. 
Columbia CO27690) 

***%* 4t the Jazz Band Ball (La Rocca, Shields) 
(Am. Columbia CO27689) 
(Parlophone R2877—5s. 44d.) 

Freeman (ten) with ‘* Pee-Wee’’ Russell (cl) ; 
Max Kaminsky (t/t); Jack Teagarden (imdb); Dave 
Bowman ()); Eddie Condon (g); Morton Stul- 
maker (5); Dave Tough (ds). July-23rd, 1940. 

These titles are two more of the eight (two 
others—7ack Hits the Road and That Da-Da Strain 
—were issued here in November, 1941, on 
Parlophone R2820) recorded in New York in 
July, 1940, as a result of the efforts, and under 
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the personal supervision of, the enlightened 
American enthusiast and critic, John Hammond. 

I do not think I can do better than start off by 
quoting from the “‘ programme notes ”’ put out 
by American Columbia (and probably inspired, 
if not actually written, by Hammond himself) 
at the time the records were released in America. 

** Much has been said about the group of 
musicians who met at, and whose lives centred 
around, the Austin High School in Chicago in 
the early twenties. 

“* They included Bud Freeman, Dave Tough, 
Eddie Condon, Frank Teschmaker and Benny 
Goodman—musicians of such distinct per- 
sonality that they were bound to influence the 
whole course of jazz. 

** At that time they were a group of kids 
whose first and only love was music. They 
played together, usually without compensation, 
in various dives around town, the most famous 
of which was the Three Deuces at 222, North 
State Street. They had as their gods three 
men: King Olivie, Louis Armstrong and Bix 
Beiderbecke. For the musicians around Chicago 
playing in the big ‘ commercial’ bands they 
had only contempt. They played for kicks only, 
and were proud of it. 

** The music they produced has been given 
the loose term ‘ Chicago Style.’ For many 
reasons it is an inaccurate term, for it follows 
closely the music of the original King Olivie 
New Orleans band, and its most celebrated 
white counterpart, the New Orleans Rhythm 
Kings. Emphasis was on driving ensembles. 
The extended solos of to-day were completely 
unknown. The musicians involved were all of 
tremendous talent and originality, but they 
subordinated this to group improvisation in a 
way which has never since been duplicated. 

** The culmination of this style came in the 
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recording session which Bud Freeman and 
Eddie Condon organised for Okeh in December, 
1927, during which the four most celebrated 
sides—Nobody’s Sweetheart (Parlophone R643), 
China Boy (R1033), Sugar and Liza (both R2379) 
—were made. 

** In presenting these new sides by Freeman, 
Condon, Tough, Teagarden, Kaminsky, Russell, 
Bowman, and Stuhlmaker, Columbia shows 
some of that unparalleled spirit which was lost 
when these musicians succumbed to economic 
temptation and necessity and joined big bands. 

**In numbers like At the Jazz Band Ball we 
have this unique ensemble style supplemented 
by the more modern conception of extended 
solo choruses. In the various blues sides we 
have the basic negro simplicity which is the 
backbone of the great soloists of to-day. 

(Swing fans note this last remark !) 


** One of the great features of these records 
is not only the excellent solo playing of Bud 
Freeman, but the rejuvenated playing of Jack 
Teagarden, who is at his relaxed best because 
he is accompanied by musicians of the first 
calibre. ~ 

“Tt is true that Beiderbecke and Tesch- 
maker are gone, but their spirit remains in 
records like these which are all too rare to-day.” 

Whether all this gives a rather exaggerated 
impression of these records is open to argument. 

To some extent I think it does, because 
outstanding as the sides are on the whole, 
some of the playing is not entirely quite all the 
publicity sheet cracks it up to be. 

But the performances certainly not only 
recapture the spirit as well as the style of the 
early Chicago improvised jazz, but provide 
fine examples of the work of some of the greatest 
white players jazz has ever known. 


+ 





MISCELLANEOUS 
DANCE 


The last-named title appears also over the 
name of Joe Loss, who makes a fine recording 
notable for some crisp work from his brass 


AND 


For sheer acclamation Winston Churchill’s 
Address to the Congress of the U.S.A. will surely 
take some beating. The cheers and clapping 
bear all the hallmarks of genuine enthusiasm. 
Broadcast from the United States on May roth, 
this speech was recorded to form Vol. 8 in 
The Progress of the War (H.M.V. C3353-57). 
As before, the profits are donated to charities 
nominated by the Prime Minister. 


Dance 

Most of the music in this section comes from 
films current or yet to be released. From 
** Something to Shout About ” we have a new 
foxtrot with a long title, poor melody but 
attractive lyric: You'd be so Nice to Come Home 
To is featured by several of our recording bands. 
Carroll Gibbons makes the most attractive 
version, featuring as usual his own brilliant 
piano arrangements and a good vocal from 
Edna Kaye. The back of this disc carries 
another long-winded title, also from a film. 
This time “‘ Cabin in the Sky ” is the show and 
Happiness is a Thing Called Foe, the song. I 
must confess that the title foxed me even after 
hearing the song. It seems to have little or no 
meaning. Once again, however, the orchestra- 
tion and playing is first-class (Columbia 
FB2935). Eric Winstone also presents the 
number which started this section, and for 
once I was disappointed in the band’s setting ; 
although clever, it is far from good. I’ve Heard 
that Song Before, from “ Youth on Parade,” is 
the band’s second and better offering, but 
even this is not up to the high standard which 
they have built for themselves (Regal MR3701). 


Les 


By H.S. 


section. The companion work is a pleasant 
waltz, Why Say ‘‘ Good-bye ’’ which is quite new, 
has a nice straight lyric, and Harry Kaye to 
sing it (H.M.V. BD5807). The same combina- 
tion also gives us Out of This World, which 
comes, of course, from “‘ Hello Beautiful,” as 
does the backing, The Lady Who Didn’t Believe in 
Love. In this Elizabeth Batey puts in a chorus 
that has much to commend it (H.M.V. BD 
5806). Geraldo for once dispenses with singers 
to play two straight band numbers. The well- 
known Pavanne being coupled to a title new to 
me, Moonlight Mood, which is outstanding, if 
only for some brilliant saxophone work (Parlo- 
phone F1981). The band reverts to normal in 
Why Don’t You Fall in Love with Me, in which 
Dorothy Carless is introduced with an 
exceptionally good break from the guitar. On 
the other side the Ensemble swing into Keep 
an Eye on Your Heart with infectious gaiety 
(Parlophone F1982). In all four tunes from 
Ambrose this month, we find Anne Shelton 
singing, this alone making them attractive. 
The best pair, to my way of thinking, is formed 
by Where’s My Love and The Lady Who Didn’t 
Believe in Love, the former being particularly 
well orchestrated (Decca F8314). ‘‘ Cabin in 
the Sky ” provides Taking a Chanre on Love for 
the second Ambrose disc, whilst the coupling 
is the now famous Darling (Decca F8313). 
Those who can recall the film “ Orchestra 
Wives ”’ will be interested in the newest Glen 
Miller disc which carries I’ve got a Gal in 
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Kalamazoo and Serenade in Blue. Both are played 
much as in the film with trumpet and close- 
harmony choruses predominating. The recording 
is good and the scratch level reasonable (H.M.V. 
BD5808). The names of two well-known 
American orchestras appear on Brunswick 
03394. Russ Morgan playing Please Think 
of Me in a novel style with a most 
effective chorus, whilst Woody Herman 
somewhat blatantly presents There'll Nevér 
be Another You. Although father noisy, the 
whole effect is pleasing and is a good example 
from this band. Billy Cotton always seems to 
pick tunes with jolly vocals, and his current 
pairs are no exception. Alan Breeze does 
sterling work in the now rather hackneyed 
I’m Going to Get Lit Up, but does even better in 
You've Had it, Chum. This somewhat obscure 
title is derived from R.A.F. slang, which now 
almost merits its own dictionary. ‘‘ You’ve 
had it’ is applied to anything hard or impos- 
sible to obtain—eggs, oranges, matches, etc. 
Anyway, the song gives a good idea of the drift 
of things or is ‘‘ pukka gen” in the same 
language (Rex 10180). Dolly Elsie plays a 
big part in making a success of When You Know 
You’re Not Forgotten, but allows Alan Breeze 
to return to the microphone for the robust and 
riotous backing, Sailor Sail Me Round (Rex 
10181). Bob Crasby gives us two tunes so far 
unheard over here—Vultee Special, which sounds 
rather as though it applies to the aircraft of that 
name, there being a distinct characteristic roar 
throughout, behind the Boogie Woogie tune ; 
and Russian Sailors Dance, which comes, we are 
told, from the Ballet ‘‘ The Red Poppy,” 
this having a flavour of what is recognisable 
as ‘‘ typical”? Russian music (Decca F802). 
New discs that appear in the list but are absent 
from the records sent for review include another 
from Carroll Gibbons, You and the Waltz and I, 
from ‘‘ Seven Sweethearts,” and When You Wore 
a Tulip (Columbia FB2936). The same title 
also appears with I’m Thinking To-night of My 
Blue Eyes on Harry Roy’s Regal MR37o0. 
From the same band there is Best Wishes and 
Don’t Get Around Much, on Regal MR3699. 
The only strict tempo dance recording here in 
time: for comment comes from Josephine 
Bradley, who gives us two Rumbas. The first, 
Adios Mariquita Linda, in quick tempo, and the 
second, our old friend, Frenesi, at the slower and 
more usual rate (Decca F8311). Victor 
Silvester lists four titles, although all are 
among the absentees: Keep an Eye on Your 
Heart, quick-step ; Sentimental Feeling, slow fox- 
trot (Columbia FB2937). Why Say Good-bye, 
waltz; and You'd be So Nice to Come Home To, 
quick-step (Columbia FB2938). 


Vocal 

By far the best recording in this section comes, 
not unusually, from Turner Layton. Out- 
standing recording put A Fool with a Dream and 
Four Buddies right into the front rank. Of the 
two I prefer the former as being so well suited 
to the Layton manner, although that statement 
applies to almost anything sung by him (Colum- 
bia FB2932). Anne Shelton gives us two of 
the songs from “‘ Miss London Limited” in 
which she stars with Arthur Askey. You. too, 
can Have a Lovely Romance and A Fine How-Do- 
You-Do are both tuneful little ditties, sung as 
one would expect with Anne’s usual warm 
feeling (Decca F8316). ‘* Hutch ” offers for our 
entertainment Three Dreams and Romanesca. 
The first is one of the ‘‘ heartbreak ”’ songs in 
which this artist specialises, whilst the second 
is a gayer number with a more lively melody. 
Both are exceedingly good (H.M.V. BD1047). 
Our only transatlantic guest is Connie Boswell 
who obliges with two items which we have all 
heard often enough before: Why Don’t You Fall 
in Love With Me and Fust a Letter from Home. 
Neither is outstanding as a tune, and Miss 
Boswell gives them nothing new (Brunswick 
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03392). Monte Rey’s name appears on the 
list with Really and Truly and Let Us Live for 
To-night, but neither were available for review 
(Columbia FB2940). 


Light Music 

If one had to point out the biggest advance in 
recording technique over the past ten years, I 
suppose the recording of cinema organs would 
provide a great example. Reginald Dixon’s 
current disc could be chosen as this example 
without hesitation, Rustle of Spring and Autumne 
both being exceptionally good in this respect 
(Regal MR3698). Jimmy Leach’s New 
Orgauslians who this time have Dudley 
Bevan at the console, might have qualified 
from the recording viewpoint had the surface 
noise not been above average. It rather spoils 
the otherwise excellent qualities of Star Dust 
and The Sheik of Araby, which are played in a 
bright swinging style, particularly as far as 
the electronic organ is concerned (Columbia 
FB2933). Talking of swinging styles, Charlie 
Kunz goes through Piano Medley D.63 with 
his usual marked rhythm which fits into such 
numbers as Darling, I Spy, and There are Such 
Things with good effect (Decca F8312). Carroll 
Gibbons also includes Darling amongst the six 
tunes that he “ Calls”? this month, No. 25 
(Columbia FB2934). Tin Pan Alley Medley No. 
56 introduces Whispering Grass, Where’s My Love 
and Three Dreams, all played, of course, by 
Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye (Parlophone 
F1983). Another equally famous pianist, Billy 
Mayerl, plays two fast syncopated numbers, 
Sweet Nothings and Canadian Capers as Nos. 35 
and 36 in the “‘ Music While You Work Series ”” 
on Decca F8310. The other disc in this category 
comes from The Victory Band, who give us 
selections from New Moon and Love Parade, all 
played in fast tempo (Decca F8309). Finally, 
we find two recordings from real light orchestras, 
neither of which were available for review. 
The Bohemians Light Orchestra offer 
Polar Star and Monte Christo, two waltzes that 
should prove attractive (Columbia FB2939). 
Kashmiri Song and Chanson Hindoue appear as the 
titles on the disc from Albert Sandler Trio 
(Columbia DB2115). 


Humour 

Ronald Frankau starts Or is it Just Wishful 
Thinking ? with three stories, two of which are 
highly questionable. The reverse carries 
Post-War Midnight News, in which there appear 
some highly improbable items, all of which are 
delightfully funny (H.M.V. Bg321). 
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TECHNICAL 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN RECORD 
REPRODUCERS 


T would appear from recent developments 

in U.S.A. that many improvements may be 
expected in post-war gramophones. In a paper 
published in J.S.M.P.E., Messrs. Beers ,& 
Sinnett of R.C.A. describe a radically new 
pick-up for which strong claims are made, the 
chief of which are increased upper frequency 
response and reduction of scratch to vanishing 
point. 

The paper logically opens with a summary 
of the desired characteristics for such a pick-up 
which are briefly as follows : 


(1) The necessary vertical force required 
for correct tracking should not exceed 
20-30 gms. 

(2) The mechanical impedance should be 
low in order that record wear and 
mechanical chatter are minimised. 

(3) The resonance of the system should be 
high to avoid excessive noise. 

(4) The relationship between stylus dis- 
placement and output must be linear. 

(5) The frequency response must be propor- 
tional to either the amplitude or velocity 
of modulation. 

(6) The sensitivity should be such that 
necessary amplifier gain does not ap- 
proach the limits of noise or microphony. 


A pick-up having characteristics that 
approach these ideals is described as follows : 

The stylus is a small sapphire carried on the 
toe of an L-shaped holder so arranged that the 
foot of the L projects forward from the pick-up. 
The upright of the holder is firmly secured into 
a block set in between the uprights of an 
inverted U-shaped carrier. Stretched across the 
arms of the U is an aluminium ribbon .0o015 in. 
thick to the centr2 of which the vertical arm of 
the stylus carrier is fixed. This ribbon with an 
associated fixed back plate forms a small 
condenser which is variable in sympathy with 
the vibrations of the stylus. 

The condenser may be used as part of the 
tuned circuit of a small oscillator, the variations 
in capacity giving frequency modulation which 
may then be fed into a radio receiver equipped 
for detection of this form of transmission, or an 
alternative oscillator-detector system using 
6SA7 and 6R7 valves is described in which case 
an output of 6-8 volts R.M.S. is obtained with 
normal modulation on the record. 

Various calculated and experimental curves 
are given for frequency response, tracking pres- 
sure, stylus diameter, etc., and it is interesting 
to note that optimum diameters are established 
for point zadius with various vertical pressures 
and that it is shown that the output at high 
frequencies falls with increasing point radius. 

Practical demonstrations have established the 
fact that surface noise level is reduced con- 
siderably, whilst the useful frequency range is 
extended to 10-12,000 c.p.s., the harmonic 
distortion being very low, 2 per cent. of 2nd and 
0.1 per cent. 3rd being typical figures. The 
theme is further developed with experimental 
data obtained from the use of this pick-up with 
transcription type discs in which the upper 
frequencies are accentuated in recording, com- 
pensation being added to the playback amplifier 
to give flat response. Under these conditions 
it is claimed the even critical listeners cannot 
detect any background noise and that results at 
least as good as those from Frequency Modulated 
radio transmission (better than our present 
B.B.C. system) are obtained. 

At the present moment all these results are of 
course for experimental gear, but there is no 
doubt that commercial applications will follow 
in due course. 

G. Howarp-SorrELL. 
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THE RECORD COLLECTOR— XVI 


By P. G. HURST 
(Continued from page 15) 


BASSES (continued) 

FRANK ARTHUR was an English bass 
who frequently sang lesser roles at the Opera, 
including one of greater length in one of those 
futile experiments which were sometimes thrown 
as sops to the progressive elements. This par- 
ticular one came on May 11th, 1906, when 
Frank Arthur sang in Der Vagabund und die 
Prinzessin by Poldini. He recorded on some of 
the earliest twelve-inch G. & T.s in 1903, 
though these did not long survive. An aria in 
Handel’s Joshua, 02002, is a fine sonorous 
example and finely recorded, displaying an 
organ of great weight and power. No other 
specimen has come to the writer’s notice. 

FEDOR CHALIAPINE needs no introduc- 
tion. His achievements—and shortcomings— 
are known to all. In his own sphere of Russian 
Opera he was unchallenged, but in other 
schools of music he often showed to great dis- 
advantage. Chaliapine was a great personality 
and a good actor, but he always missed great- 
ness, because he lacked any sense of proportion 
or perspective ; thus in works such as Gounod’s 
Faust and Il Barbiere, and especially in Don 
Giovanni, he was far outside the picture. As 
Boito’s Mefistofele he was better suited, for this 
character dominates the action of the drama, 
and so matched Chaliapine’s masterful ways. 
The voice was rough and unpleasing, but the 
style was so forceful and so cleverly applied 
that there could be no denying him his dominant 
place. On the concert platform he would give a 
virtuoso display of the whole art of voice pro- 
duction which confirmed him a truly great 
singer, and although generally described as a 
bass, he would show that no baritone tessitura 
was beyond his compass, and one felt that if he 
had decided to become a tenor he could have 
done so with ease. 

Chaliapine was first tentatively brought to 
our notice by his photograph as a young man 
at the end of the London celebrity catalogue 
of 1902, accompanying his Moscow records of 
that first Russian red label issue of 1899 or 
1900. Specimens are perhaps as rare as any 
within our knowledge, for the singer was 
entirely unknown to us as long as this issue 
remained on sale. 

In 1908, and following, the plan carried out 
for Battistini in the previous year, a series of 
twelve-inch orange label discs were-published 
with much acclamation; and as they were 
something different from anything that had 
been heard before, they had a success. There- 
after, as we know, Chaliapine became a “ best 
seller.” 

The great bass of the Paris Opera, JEAN 
FRANCOIS DELMAS, recorded on_ black 
G. & T. in 1902-3, with a Zonophone issue of 
the same period. He transferred to Fonotipia 
in 1903, and continued with them during the 
next year, afterwards being relegated to Odeon. 
For forty years he was one of the great operatic 
stars, and, according to an obituary notice, he 
created over a hundred roles. 

The records of EDOUARD DE RESZKE 
have been the subject of much curiosity among 
collectors, for there were only three, made for 
Columbia in 1903. It is unfortunate that 
Edouard’s voice should have deteriorated so 
much before being recorded, but this has not 
deterred collectors from paying high prices for 
such isolated examples as occasionally come on 
offer. Attempts have even been made to re- 
record from original discs, in the hope of hear- 
ing something that might be the voice of 
Edouard de Reszke, and it may be that this 
dubious practice will extend as the supply 


progressively fails to meet the demand. It is a 
curious fact that these discs, so scarce in Europe, 
have seemed to be more numerous in Australia, 
where several copies have been reported, and 
one, on its way to this country, sunk by enemy 
action. 

The records were preceded by a spoken 
announcement, either in the voice of the 
Company’s own announcer, or in one case in 
that of Edouard: himself, whose slightly foreign 
accent adds a welcome and unexpected touch 
of human interest to the record. The Sérénade de 
Don Juan (Tchaikovsky) is the best recorded of 
the series, but the performance is somewhat 
heavy and uneasy. The Jnfelice is a souvenir and 
nothing more ; and as the writer has had no 
opportunity of hearing an original copy of the 
Marta aria, he can offer no opinion. 

Edouard de Reszke’s great career has been 
excellently told in Clara Leiser’s “‘ Jean de 
Reszke.’? His London debut was in 1880, and 
in the next twenty years he sang as leading 
basso for seventeen seasons, and his great good 
nature endeared him to everybody with whom 
he came into contact. 

ADAMO DIDUR was a Russian bass, and 
pupil and protégé of Battistini. He had some 
European reputation when he came to Covent 
Garden with the San Carlo Company in 1905, 
making a clear impression with a fine voice and a 
distinctive personality. In that season he sang 
Mefistofele in Boito’s fine work, with Zenatello 
as Faust. Later he became a member of the 
Covent Garden company, and in New York he 
had a career of great brilliance. 

He recorded for black G. & T. in 1904, and 
for Fonotipia in 1904-5. 

HAMILTON EARLE was a _ prominent 
English bass of the ’nineties and after, who was 
much admired on the concert platform, and who 
undertook a number of small roles at the Opera. 
He was a true artist, having a voice of great 
depth and musical quality which he used with 
unfailing taste. 

His black G. & T. records of 1903 are great 
collectors’ ‘ pieces,” and are well, if lightly, 
recorded. In Jupiter’s air in Philémon et Baugts, 
his singing resembles fine violoncello playing, 
with a low D at the finish, and the beautiful 
Vision fugitive in Massenet’s Hérodiade is given 
with classical perfection. 

PIERRE GAILHARD was one of the great 
names at Covent Garden from 1879 till 1883, 
and was principal bass at the Paris Opera, to 
which institution he became director on his 
retirement. Gailhard was a pupil of Faure, and 
was one of the most impressive artists to appear 
in his time. In his first London season he 
appeared in Faust, Der Freischutz, Don Giovanni, 
and Semiramide; afterwards adding both the 
bass roles in Les Huguenots, and singing in 
Le Prophete, Mignon, Il Seraglio, L’ Etoile du Nord, 
Mefistofele, and La Gazza Ladra. 

Gailhard’s records, if any exist, would be 
Fonotipias of 1903-4. 

One record only is known by GIOVANNI 
GRAVINA, which must be included for its 
association with the 1902-3 celebrity catalogues 
of G. & T. The title is the Evocazione in Roberto 
il Diavolo, and a fine copy has lately been 
reported in Australia. 

ANDRE GRESSE was the bass son of a 
more famous bass of the Paris Opera, where 
both made considerable reputations! He made a 
great number of records on black G. & T. from 
1902, including many attractive items with the 
chorus of the Paris Opera. 
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MARCEL JOURNET was an artist: to 
whom London perhaps did something less than 
full justice, immensely popular though he was. 
It was his fate to appear as a sort of understudy 
or relief to Plancon, who was the greater artist. 
He was a magnificent Leporello, a fully ade- 
quate Mephisto, and a very striking Marcello in 
Les Huguenots, in which his singing of the once 
famous Piff-Paff completely dominated the 
scene, and in the lovely lyrical passage with 
Valentina later in the opera he showed the 
quality of his singing to perfection. His appear- 
ance was as vivid and vital as his performance, 
and there was no réle in which he was not 
well suited. He was also wellknown at the 
Metropolitan for fifteen years, but in his later 
days he made an immense reputation in Paris 
in Wagnerian roles, being described by some as 
the finest Wotan of his time. He recorded for 
Victor-G. & T. and for Columbia in 1904-5, 
and later produced a large number of fine 


recordings for Victor of an unusually large . 


range of bass music. 


PAUL KNUPFER was among the out- 
standing operatic personalities of the early 
years of the century, and besides his striking 
interpretations of Hunding and Hagen, he was 
the first Baron Ochs in Der Rosenkavalier to be 
heard in London. He was firgt heard in London 
as Pogner in 1906. He recorded on black 
G. & T. from the earliest days. 


ORESTE LUPPI was the first star Fono- 
tipia basso, recording from 1903 a series of 
sonorous and often overpowering records. He 
came to London in 1907, but although a 
capable artist, he did not create any great stir. 
In his recorded duets with Sammarco in Don 
Giovanni he recalls the Leporello which he 
splendidly sang in that season with de Luca as 
the Don. 

RICHARD MAYPR, although not a singer 
famed in the collector’s period, serves to remind 
us of the very excellent Lucia Sextet, in which 
he sang the bass with Elizzi the soprano and 
Erik Schmedes the noteworthy Viennese tenor. 
This recording gave a very good impression of 
this inspired music. Mayr’s name, however, 
meant very little to us until nearly twenty years 
later, when we saw his unrivalled Ochs in the 
Rosenkavalier. His performance will surely rank 
as the model and traditional rendering, for it 
was a study complete in every detail. 

The last, perhaps, of the true Handelian 
basses was WATKIN MILLS, whose massive 
and perfectly trained voice was one of the 
delights of the late Victorian musical festivals. 
In no musical form is the loss of tradition to-day 
more startlingly apparent than in oratorio, for 
no longer is it studied by musical directors as a 
separate art-form, but seems to be given in a 
more or less haphazard manner. In Victorian 
times the first object in view was the correct 
manner of interpretation, which implied a 
crystal clarity of utterance, both of words and 
music, perfect definition in scale passages, and 
appreciation of the symmetrical architecture 
of the- work. No departures from accepted 
tempo were tolerated. : 

Watkin Mills fulfilled these requirements to 
perfection, as well as possessing a terrific 
physical strength to support the tense flexibility 
of delivery and the spontaneous joy of utterance 
that so distinguishes the master singer. No 
oratorio singer in his time, not even Santley, 
sang with a greater weight of authority, and 
those of us who remember him may feel com- 
fortably certain that not even the most acrobatic 
or mercurial of conductors could have caused 
him to deviate by the smallest degree from what 
he knew to be the proper shape and tempo of his 
music. 

The records were Odeon, of about 1905-6, 
and show the singer’s style if only an echo of the 
voice. 
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COLLECTOR’S CORNER 


Mr. CLarencE E. Smiru, King’s Lynn, has 
found some white label ‘‘ Parlophon Meister- 
platte”” records of Lenghi-Cellini, and asks for 
details. The titles are: No, Pagliacci, non son 
(Pagliacci), Salve dimora (Faust), Recondita 
armonia (Faust), and Fenestra che lucinie. 
Mr. P. G. Hurst replies: Evidently these are 
sample copies of early German Parlophone. 
Lenghi-Cellini appeared as Signor Lenghi early 
in the century as a. somewhat immature tenor 
in the Ballad Concerts, and a few years later 
he made a more successful. appearance as 
Signor Cellini at Covent Garden as Don Jose 
in “‘ Carmen.”” His improvement became most 
marked and very rapid, and as Lenghi-Cellini 
he became a polished singer in the early Italian 
manner. (His records were quite popular in the 
20's.) 
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OBITUARY 


PasguaLe AMATO.—According to the Catholic 
Times of February 19th the baritone Pasquale 
Amato died in New York. He recorded both for 
Fonotipia and Victor and many of his records 
were available in this country. Now only a few 
duets remain, and two solos on Parlophone. 

Tribute is surely due to a singer who created 
roles in ‘‘ Germania,” ‘“‘ Girl of the Golden 
West,” “ Armida,” and “‘ Pelleas et Melisande.” 

My own acquaintance with the gramophone 
career of Amato is slight, but I can remember 


* his excellent ‘‘ Di Provenza ” (DB146) when in 


India, also the Barcarolle from ‘*‘ La Gioconda ” 
(DA126). In my present collection I have only 
one solo or group on DB158 (Rigoletto). What 
a wealth of feeling he manages to impart to the 
word “ ahime” in the aria ‘‘ Cortigiani vil 
razza dannata.”’ The voice was described by 
the Editor many years ago in comparison with 


THE PROBLEM OF RECORD NUMBERS 


Ill. PARLOPHONE AND DECCA 
By F. F. CLOUGH (Copyright) 


LTHOUGH under present conditions, Parlo- 
phone issues are rather few, there have been 
a few complications to remark since 1926. In 
that year, the series running in England were : 
12-inch magenta label E1oooo series ;_ 10-inch 
magenta label Rgooo series (these were 


eventually changed to dark blue—as were the 
12-inch also—and should not be confused with 
the later magenta dance series) ; 10-inch blue 
or red labels, E3000 series, these being 2s. 6d. 
records when the other 10-inch were 3s., 
and being changed to dark blue when all 
10-inch records were reduced in price. In 


addition to these, there were what were then 
called the ‘‘ Royalty ” records (soon after called 


“ Parlophone-Odeon ”’), having the numbers of 


both 10-inch and 12-inch records running in a 
single series from 20000 upwards, the size 
being denoted by the prefix RO for 10-inch and 
R for 12-inch records. 

A new 10-inch series from Rioo with dark 
blue labels took the place of the R3000 series 
about the end of 1928, and the new F series for 
dance music was introduced at the same time 


as the similar series of H.M.V. and Columbia, ~ 


in 1935. In common with those two Companies, 
a number of former dark blue label records were 
transferred to this new series, retaining the 
original numbers. 

Foreign Parlophone numbering series are too 
involved for detailed exposition when space is 
at a premium ; but it can just be said that in 
France they depended on numerical series only, 
without prefix, while in Germany and Italy a 
letter code was in use. It should be noted, too, 
that Parlophone in England (and Australia) 
issued not only their own domestic and foreign 
recordings, but also Odeon records from all 
countries (European numberings of which also 
dispensed with letter codes and depended on 
numerical series only, except in Italy, where the 
code letters followed the number), German 
Homochords (defunct for many years), Italian 
Fonotipias (also defunct, but some of whose 
electric recordings were incorporated in the 
Italian Odeon catalogue with distinctive 
letters), and of recent years the Italian “ Cetra ” 

mpany’s records, which appear to bear a 
somewhat similar relation to Italian Parlo- 
phones as do Parlophone-Odeons to Parlophones 
here, using joint publicity and issuing joint 
supp!cments ; though actually the product of a 
distinct company and not of the same, as here. 
The name “ Parlophone-Odeon ” is, of course, 
mere! a convenient name for the more expen- 
Sive «ass of Parlophone records, and does not 


imply that all the records included in it are of 
Odeon origin (the very earliest records it 
included were Fonotipias !) or that there were 
no Odeon records among the “ plain” Parlo- 
phones. 

Decca records were first issued in August 
1929, and so we should expect to find fewer 
problems in their numbering. That this is not 
entirely the case may perhaps be attributed to 
the fact that the Decca Company, being a 
newcomer to the record industry (though not, 
of course, to the gramophone side), took a little 
time to find its feet. Originally, Deccas were 
issued in the following series : 

Magenta label—1o-inch, M1 series ;_ 12-inch, 

Troz series (later, red label). 

Black label—1o-inch, A1oo1 series; 

S10001 series. 

Very few records were ever issued in the black 
label series, which were dearer than the 
magenta ; and as the blue label series at low 
prices came along close on their heels (10-inch 
F1500 series in October 1929 and 12-inch K500 
series in April 1930) the magenta label series 
became the standard dearer record, though 
issues in the 12-inch size were never very 
numerous, and in December 1935 were super- 
seded by the X1o1 series with a “ gold” label. 
Some time between 1939 and 1941 the labels 
of the 12-inch blue label series were changed 
from blue to red, the corresponding 10-inch M 
series having been changed to red sometime 
before. At about the same time, all the remain- 
ing T series records were withdrawn, ten of 
them, numbers T108, 124, 125, 201, 202, 203, 
204, 205, 206 and 207 being re-issued at a 
lower price as Kggo to 999. Thus until recently 
there were four series proceeding—the F, M, K, 
and X labels. In May of this year, however, a 
new “Z” series of 10-inch “gold” label 
records (to correspond with the X series of 
12-inch records) was started from Z1. Why this 
letter was chosen from nearly the whole avail- 
able alphabet passes comprehension, as there is 
already a “ Z” series (admittedly, from 700 
upwards) in use by Decca in Australia for 
12-inch records. ‘The corresponding 10-inch 
series is numbered Y5000 upwards, there being 
only one series of Decca records of each size in 
use in Australia. 

The first Decca-Polydor records were issued 
in April 1932, though many of those in the first 
issue date from earlier. These records were the 
fruits of an arrangement between the Decca 
Company and the Polydor Company. A word 
about this Company might be of interest. The 
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that of another baritone as “harsh.” It was 
certainly a resonant organ and seems to have 
darkened with time, witness the brief excerpt 
from Carmen (with Geraldine Farrar) on 
DK107. 

Like Caruso, the singer was Neapolitan, and 
was born in 1878. He was destined for the career 
of a civil engineer.—RoBERT F. NATHAN. 

AuicE NIELsEN.—Musical Opinion for June 
reports the death of the grand opera soprano, 
Alice Nielsen, in New York, on March 8th, 
aged 67. She sang Zerlina at Covent Garden 
in 1904, and Mimi to Caruso’s Rudolfo. She 
recorded in America for Columbia about 1912 
and her records were issued here. 

Rosert BurNnetr.—The same paper reports 
the death of the Scottish baritone, Robert 
Burnett, at Edinburgh, aged 69. He recorded 
Scottish songs for Zonophone in the very early 
days, for Columbia in the early 20’s, and has 
one record on Parlophone. 


recordings, insofar as of German origin, were 
the product of the “‘ Deutsche Grammophon 
A-G,” or if from France of their subsidiary 
Company there. In Germany, these records were 
not “ Polydors” at all, but were called 
‘* Grammophon ”’ and bore the dog trademark 
and the words “ Die Stimme seines Herrn ” 
(i.e. “‘ His Master’s Voice?) ; presumably as a 
result of differences in trade-mark law, this 
mark had, within Germany only, passed out of 
the control of the Gramophone Company of 
Hayes. Naturally, these ‘‘ Grammophon ” 
records could not be circulated outside Germany 
with the dog trade-mark, and so those produced 
for export, or by branch factories, bore the 
Polydor label and trade-marks. A corollary of 
this is that H.M.V. could not use the dog trade- 
mark in Germany, and their subsidiary Com- 
pany there used the mark “ Electrola ” without 
any pictorial device. Prior to the commence- 
ment of the Decca-Polydor series, Polydor 
recordings were on the English market both 
under their own name, and as Brunswick, 
among English recordings and American record- 
ings of the Brunswick company : so that in the 
case of some recordings issued as Decca-Polydors 
they have been issued on the English markes 
(and reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE) no lest 
than three times. Most Polydor recordings 
bear in the central space, embossed in the wax 
near the label, the actual date of first issue to 
show the copyright date, so that it is easy to date 
any particular recording. 

The Decca-Polydor numbering series are 
quite straightforward—PO and LY for red 
label 10-inch and 12-inch, cheaper than DE 
and CA “ gold ” labels. From about 1937, a few 
Polydor recordings were issued in the ordinary 
Decca X series, and an occasional Polydor 
record has been included in the F series when 
it was desired to issue it at the cheapest possible 
price. The only doubtful point about Decca- 
Polydors is the colour of the labels, as examples 
are found of these records with gold labels 
instead of red, or vice-versa, without however 
any effect on the price. 

Apart from Polydors, Decca has also isused 
here records from the French Decca catalogue, 
which were naturally issued in the ordinary 
Decca series. Originally, the French Decca 
numberings were the same as the English, 
except that the series began at T10000, K20000, 
Mg0000, and F4o0000; but later this was 
probably found rather cumbersome, and the 
letter F was added to the prefix and a new series 
commenced at a lower figure. Not long before 
the present war, Polydor began to issue English 
Decca recordings (those of the Boyd Neel 
Orchestra, for example) in France and also in 
Germany. The Brunswick Company referred to 
above was ultimately absorbed by the Decca 
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Company, and the name has of late been 
mainly applied to English re-pressings of 
American Decca recordings (some of which 
however have also been issued here as Deccas) 
as the concession for re-pressing the American 
Brunswick dance recordings has passed to the 
Hayes group of Companies. This appears to be 
due to complications in America which cannot 
be discussed here, but readers might be interested 
to know that English Parlophones and Euro- 
pean Odeons, Fonotipias, Parlophones, Homo- 
chords, etc., have in recent years been re-pressed 
in the U.S.A. by Decca, alongside English and 
American Decca recordings, as was done earlier 
by the American Brunswick Company for 
Polydors. 

In conclusion, an attempt will be made to 
answer two questions which newcomers to the 
hobby who try to gain experience by browsing 
in their local “‘ junk shops ” often find disturb- 
ing and difficult. The first is how to discover 
from a superficial examination of a record 
whether it is an electric recording. For all the 
current makes of récords this is usually fairly 
easy. ALL Decca and Decca-Polydor records 


TABLE 
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are electric recording ; though there were, of 
course, plenty of acoustic Polydors (and Bruns- 
wicks), Decca did not re-press any of them. On 
H.M.V. and Zonophone records, look for the 
matrix number stamped in the wax near the 
label; if it is followed by a small triangle 
(4), a square (@), a diamond (@), or a 
swastika (4%), then it is an electric recording. 
In the case of Columbia, Regal, Parlophone, and 
Regal-Zonophone records, look in the central 
unrecorded space, either as part of or near the 
matrix numbers or elsewhere, for the symbol 


C, W, or £, usually in a circle, which is the - 


mark of an electric recording. Unfortunately, 
a few of the Parlophones which started life as 
Homochords or Fonotipias do not bear this 
mark, but these are comparatively few. 

The second point, raised by the correspondent 
in the October 1942 issue, was how to date the 
first issue of a record. A table is printed below 
which may serve to assist those who want to 
find out these dates, showing the approximate 
point reached in the various series in June of 
each year from 1926 to 1942 for the most 
important series of the different makes. This 
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should be used with caution, bearing in mind the 
explanation given earlier in these articles on 
foreign issues, delayed issue dates, and the 
reason for irregularities in the numerical 
progression of the series. The approximate 
highest number reached is given (compiled 
from reviews in THE GRAMOPHONE) and only 
the general international series is given for the 
H.M.V. DA and DB series. Finally, beginners. 
should remember that the age or newness of a 
recording is not a good guide to its quality, as 
many records of even fifteen or more years ago 
can still hold their own with, and in some cases 
surpass, many more modern recordings. The 
craze for novelty at all costs, it is submitted, is 
not one which should be allowed to invade the 
hobby of recorded music collecting ; perhaps if 
fewer collectors fought shy of the older record- 
ings, there would be fewer complaints on the 
subject of deletions ! 

In an article such as this it is perhaps in- 
evitable that some inaccuracies may have crept 
in; the writer would be grateful for any 
corrections or correspondence on the topic from 
readers. 


lll—PROGRESS OF RECORD SERIES, 1926-1942. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters, for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, Tak GRAmMo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Delius—Moeran—and others 

Allow me to express my sincere thanks to 
the very many Delius-lovers who have written 
to me in response to my letter (February issue). 

I am sure that few modern composers enjoy 
such an enthusiastic following, and I trust the 
Recording Companies will note this fact, for I 
can assure them, from experience, that a Delius 


public does certainly exist—a public which feels 
that it is high time that a Delius recording 
should appear in the monthly catalogues. 

I wonder what response from your readers a 
similar appeal would receive for more of E. J. 
Moeran’s music? Surely he is a delightful 


composer, and worthy of more study than is . 


afforded by the two works so far recorded. 
There is a fine violin sonata, already concert- 
played by Eda Kersey and Gerald Moore ; 
and of course the grand violin concerto broad- 
cast twice last year. In the smaller field there 
are some lovely songs, in the very best English 
tradition—the highest criterion ! 
Jordans, Bucks. A. L. Hn. 
The Government, by their extremely short- 
sighted policy, have turned récord-collecting 
for duration into a luxury for the rich, and have 
robbed the man-in-the-street who was fond of 
his gramophone of one of his most soothing 


companions in these troublous times. It is 
especially unfair in view of the exemption of all’ 
reading-matter, good and bad, and I think 
that the gramophone companies, the Editors 
of THe GramopHoNne and the leaders of 
gramophone societies should lodge a very strong 
protest against this iniquitous tax. 

I would add my support to those who are 
clamouring for more Delius recordings. I have 
only recently become acquainted with his 
music, but of all my records, I find those of 
“Brigg Fair” the most satisfying, the most 
soothing of all. I would also like to see more 
recordings of works by Sibelius, Prokofiev, and 
English composers ‘such as Walton (what a 
charming sense of humour he exhibits in 
“* Facade ”’”). : 

I was very interested in a recent letter dis 
cussing the interpretations of the Brahms’ First. 
Has your correspondent ever heard it played by 
the L.S.O. under Anatole Fistoulari? If he 
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ever does, he has a treat in store. When are we 
going to get some good recordings by Fistoulari? 
It is about time we did, and I am sure that 
many of your readers who have seen him in 
action will support me in this plea. 

Swindon, Wilts. E. T. Hottoway. 


Recordings Wanted 


Those of your readers who heard the recent 
broadcast of Ernest Bloch’s magnificent Sacred 
Service will, I feel sure, join me in urging a 
recording, preferably by the same artists, and 
certainly with Dennis Noble as baritone soloist. 
At this present juncture, the gesture would take 
on an added significance: the high dignity and 
lofty spirituality of Bloch’s setting of the Jewish 
ritual provide in themselves a crushing refuta- 
tion of Hitlerite racial theory. Commercially, 
the work would justify itself by the resolutely 
consonant and predominantly diatonic har- 
monies that render it more acceptable to the 
** musical man in the street ” than the equally 
splendid but more uncompromising works of 
this composer hitherto recorded. 

Might I at the same time commend to 
gramophone companies, or the British Council, 
the Flos Campi Suite and Five. Tudor Portraits of 
Vaughan Williams, and the Sinfonia da Requiem 
and Les Illuminations of Benjamin Britten, with 
Peter Pears as soloist in the latter? Those who 
heard him in the recent series of Walter Goehr 
concerts will have been left in no doubt that in 
him this dazzling song-cycle has found its ideal 
interpreter. 

A.R., in his January review, implied that 
Britten’s Seven Michelangelo Sonnets represent 
Mr. Pears’ recording debut ; he is the tenor 
soloist in Warlock’s Corpus Christi Carol on 
Decca K827 (B.B.C. Chorus). 

Welwyn Garden City. F. W. LEAKEY. 


Against Auto-Couplings 

Mr. Douglas (June) gives rather a false 
impression of the American situation on 
automatic couplings. It is only Victor who have 
taken to issuing all new major works in auto- 
matic couplings (and as far as I know this does 
not affect works already in the catalogue) and 
they have done it only quite recently as a 
temporary war-time measure, in the face of 
severe criticism from the American buyers. 
After all, not everyone has an automatic 
changer (they are anathema to many fibrists !) 
and surely the majority (in this country at any 
rate) is for the plain couplings. To state as Mr. 
Douglas does that “ major works are all A.C. 
and no provision made for ordinary couplings ” 
is to ignore the output of all other firms than 
Victor, notably Columbia and Musicraft. 

Messrs. Spence and Hill (June) seem to be 
urging you to do what we are doing—I don’t 
think news of our efforts can have penetrated far. 
Colwyn Bay. Francis F. CLoucu. 


Toscanini’s Brahms 
First of all, congratulations to THE GrAmo- 


PHONE on attaining its majority—long may it , 


continue. 

Next, the Toscanini controversy: For some 
time my friends have been giving me pitying 
looks for not buying T. recordings when 
possible, and for refusing to be thrilled by the 
B.B.C. recordings of his Brahms concerts. I 
noticed that in Mr. Bottomley’s list of Beethoven 
Symphonies, quoted by the Editor (May), 
there does not occur one Toscanini recording. 

There are at least three major works by T. 
that I enjoy very much—Beethoven 1st and 
4th Symphonies and the ubiquitous Tchai- 
kovsky B flat minor with Horowitz, although 
the same pair’s recording of the Brahms No. 2 
seemed to me to be an example of American- 
isation in, its worst sense. (Personally I think 
the Backhaus, B6hm Saxon State version takes 
a lot of beating.) 
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Then “ Silurian’s ” letter (June) pleased me 
mightily as I heard the Béhm performance he 
mentions, and liked it much better than either 


T.’s recording or Boult’s performances with the 
B.B.C. 


Can anyone enlighten me as to how T. got 
the name of being a great Beethoven and 
Brahms conductor ? Is it because he had such 
a colossal reputation as an opera conductor 
and carried it into the concert hall, or is it just 
another “fandom” which will die out ? 
Admitted that he has terrific control over his 
orchestras, but then so does Stokowski . . .! 

Finally, might I add my plea for another 
recording of the Rachmaninov 2nd Sym- 
phony and 4th Concerto, and join all other 
music lovers in condemning Sir Kingsley Wood. 
West Kirby. Brian C. Warp. 


The Byrd Mass Latin 


Mr. T. B. Lawrence’s reply (June) to my 
letter has left me unconvinced and unrepentant, 
and I beg a little space—to emphasise the 
position. 

The points at issue are (i) which pronuncia- 
tion is correct ; and (ii) which is easier to sing. 

(i) Although the pronunciation of Latin 
varies in different countries, the recognized 
method for singing purposes is the Italian. One 
of the beauties of using the Latin language is 
that one hears it sung (apart from minor local 
inflexions) the same the world over. (ii) The 
Church adopted the Italian pronunciation 
largely on account of the ease with which it can 
be sung (as anyone who has sung in Italian will 
agree). 

Thus, in adopting the “reformed” (by 
whom ?) Latin, Mr. Lawrence is acting con- 
trary to the established use of the Church. The 
music critics who hailed the innovation may 
have been Latin scholars, but they certainly 
were not liturgical scholars. I am all for reform 
when necessary, but in this case it is not so. 

So far as the gramophone is concerned, an 
important point is that the majority of those to 
whom these records would appeal are accus- 
tomed to hearing the Latin sung in the Liturgi- 
cal and not the Classical manner. This applies 
to performances both in church and concert 
hall. 

At the same time, gramophonists owe a great 
debt of gratitude to Decca and the Fleet Street 
Choir for issuing these records, and I shall be 
amongst the first to acquire those of the Vaughan 
Williams Mass—even if sung in the “‘ reformed ” 
Latin—when released. 
S.W.16. Norman W. Barnes. 

Your correspondent who objects to the 
modern pronunciation of Latin used by the 
Fleet Street Choir has overlooked a much more 
serious defect in the performance of the Byrd 
Mass. In both the Gloria and the Credo Byrd 
set the opening words to the traditional intona- 
tion, to be sung by a solo voice. In the present 
recording the intonations are omitted, with the 
result that the Gloria begins with the words 
‘“* And in earth peace,” and the Credo at “‘ The 
Father almighty,” an effect which does little 
justice to Byrd’s understanding of the Latin 


text. 
Cirencester. G. J. Cuminc. 


Gramophone Societies 


ErDINGTON, Birmingham.—Mr. F. C. Moly- 
neux advises us that with a few friends he would 
like to promote a local gramophone society. 
Anyone in the district interested is invited to 
write him at 11, Wheelwright Road, Erdington, 
Birmingham. 24. 

Mr. N. M. Williams, of 4, North Court, 
Richmond Bridge, E. Twickenham, Middx., 
would like to start a Gramophone Society and 
would like to hear from any interested readers. 
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Dulwich Gramophone Society.—The three 
Beethoven periods, each dealt with by a 
different speaker, are among some of the 
attractive programmes to be presented to the 
Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 
during the next three months. Visitors welcome. 
Hon. Sec., S. O. Miebs, 87, Broadfield Road, 
London, S.E.6. 

One of the most efficiently organised is the 
Wolverhampton Gramophone Society, whose 
Secretary, Arthur Willetts (6, Wynn Road, 
Penn, Wolverhampton), sends interesting details. 
Formed February, 1941, meeting weekly, 
membership 80, average attendance, Sept. to 
Nov., 60. programmes by members, duplicated 
sheets of annotations given out a week in ad- 
vance. Have a number of modern works, but 
find Vaughan Williams’ 4th Symphony and 
Walton Violin Concerto not greatly appreciated. 
Instrument used is an electric amplifier (10-watt 
output) with Baker speaker and Piezo pick-up. 
Best of all, the town authorities render every 
assistance and allow use of a large lecture hall 
in the Central Public Library. Programmes, 
with excellent notes, include symphonies of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Sibelius, Haydn, and the 
‘** Messiah.” Local newspaper editorial com- 
ment should be sought to increase membership 
of so ambitious and helpful a Society; for 
Wolverhampton it should. be 200-300. Con- 
gratulations and other G.S. secretaries take heed. 


Letters in Brief 


Mr. W. T. Goopman, Newton Abbot, has 
long wished for an adequate record, in English, 
of ‘Una voce poco fa” (Barber of Seville), 
and is overjoyed to find that Gwen Catley has 
now sung it for H.M.V. He not only endorses 
all our reviewer, H.R.D., said, but hopes our 
Editor will overcome his prejudice to opera 
sung in English and “listen to Miss Catley’s 
diction.”’ He would also like the Lesson Song, 
from “the Barber,” and ‘‘Caro nome” 
(Rigoletto) similarly done. 

R. R. Brookes, Newquay, asks for informa- 
tion of Nino Martini, who appeared in several 
films about six years ago. ‘‘ His voice in some 
passages resembled Gigli.” Did he ever make 
records? 

Mr. Paut E. Cuitcott, Plymouth, and Mr. 
P. E. Burke, Northampton, both agree with 
Mr. Hutchings’ letter (May) regarding label 
details. The former wants number of players, 
name of leader and date of recording added. 
Mr. Burke wants name of leader and place of 
recording. 

Mr. N. D. Snartu, Kendal, asks why, in view 
of existing good sets by Kreisler and Szigeti, a 
Menuhin recording (May) is issued of Mozart’s 
Violin Concerto, K.218. Why not the long- 
awaited K.207 or K.211? 

“Pinetop ” is another correspondent who 
demands the retention of our “ Jazz” section. 
He says ‘Swing and Jazz were conceived 
primarily as music for the common, workaday 
people.” 

Mr. “ Deck” GarrarD, Ipswich, says 
“ Jazz men” read E.J. with great interest and 
would like to see a general article in addition 
once in a while. 

Mr. F. Exxtison, Edmonton, N.18, is very 
cross with Robert Mackenzie, and with F.T.W. 
Devon (June) for wanting the Purchase Tax 
removed from good records but left on jazz 
and the like—“ surely a selfish statement,” he 
says.» 





Volume XX 


Readers wishing to have their copies bound 
should send them to 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex, enclosing 11s. No orders 
will be accepted after 16th August. 

A few indices still remain, price 2s. 6d., and 
cases for binding, 2s. 9d., post free. 
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READERS’ CHOICE 


CHAMBER MUSIC (MOZART) 

From S. SnairH, 40, Manor Way, Chingford 

Hatch, E.4. 

H.M.V.—DBe2173-6. Quintet in G minor 
(K.516). Pro Arte. One of his profoundest 
personal statements. Beethoven’s Op. 131, 
Schubert’s Quintet Op. 163 and this work 
form an imperishable triptych of chamber 
music. 

Col. DX842-3. Sonata in D for two pianos 
(K.448). A tissue of enchantment. In 
Keats’s phrase, the strains come as easily as 
leaves to the tree. Slow movement is the very 
Dresden china of chamber music. 

Col. LX604. Violin Sonata in E minor (K.304). 
First movement stark and turbulent ; second, 
full of “ emotion recollected in tranquility.” 

H.M.V.—DB1993-4. Piano Sonata (“‘ Tur- 
kish ”) (K.331). Fischer. Finale is hackneyed 
but the rest is quintessential Mozart. 
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Parlo.—R20445. Adagio (KV540). Lili Kraus. 
In such pure and noble emotion lies the 
very antidote for these times. It is “ the still, 
sad music of humanity.” 

Col.—LX624-7. Clarinet Quintet in A major 
(K.581). Mozart’s Clarinet Trio is fine ; 
y _— finer, and the Quintet grandest 
of all. 


ORCHESTRAL 


From Mr. C. Bacca.ey, 56a, Centre Street, 
Banbury, Oxon. 

H.M.V.—C2864-5. “‘ Good Humoured Ladies” 
Suite (Scarlatti). Goossens and L.P.O. Real 
“old time ” music this. Second side is a gem 
equal to Elgar ! 

H.M.V.—C2372-3. Petite Suite de Concert 
(S. Coleridge Taylor). Sargent and L.S.O. 
My first love of orchestral suites. A great pity 
that the second piece has been “ waltzed ” 
recently by dance bands. 

H.M.V.—C3072-3. ‘Merchant of Venice” 
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Suite (Rosse). London Palladium Orch., 
cond. Greenwood. A reminder of days 
before “ talkies *’—the pit orchestra. Grand 
performance. 


JAZZ 
From Mr. Mark Wuite, 138, Atkins Road, 
London, S.W.12. 

Parlo.—R643. St. James Infirmary. Louis 
Armstrong and Orch. Armstrong playing 
(and singing) the Blues as it should be played 
and as only he can. 

H.M.V.—B6252. Creole Love Call. Duke 
Ellington and Orch. Perhaps the most 
typical of all Ellington’s original compositions, 
certainly one of his best, and played with 
that never-to-be-imitated Ellington touch. 

Decca—F 5883-4. Beale St. Blues, and Farewell 
Blues. The Venuti-Lang All-Star Orch. 
Classics of jazz played by one of the finest 
bands ever to record. This is the real thing. 
Every instrumentalist is at his best. 





The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade If a box number is used an extra ls. 5 
should be added to the cost: this includes the 
forwarding of replies. All advertisements should 
arrive by the 18th of any month and must be 
prepaid in the form of postal orders or cheques 
addressed to The Advertisement Manager. The 
Gramophone, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Midx. 





FOR SALE 


AUTOMATIC Electrical Reproducer, A.C., plays 
up to 8 Records; complete in Console, £35. 
--11, Inverness Terrace. London, W.2. 


Cams ““Grafanolo ’’ Gramophone (Table 
Model). Good condition; also 150 Records, 
including classical (pre-Electric). What offers ?— 
Full particulars from Mrs. Ragg, ‘‘ The Laurels, 
Melford Road, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


OUPERIN “‘ Ténébres,”’ Telefunken ‘‘ Theatri- 
cal’? Concerto; Falla ‘‘ Nights ’’; Debussy 
Cello and Flute Sonatas. Exchange only for 
Francaix Concerto, Concertino; Falla Harpsi- 
chord Concerto.—Box No. 400, c/o ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


DELETED Records, Rarities, Pathés, for sale. 
Early Musical Comedy, Autographs, Auto- 
graphed Photographs, Literature, Scores, any- 
thing operatic or vocal. List (40 pages), price 
ls.—_From C. Shreve, 90, Bowes Road, Palmers 
Green, London, N.13. 


FOR SALE, “ The Gramophone,” 1941—1942, 
complete.—Crawford, 8, Ness Bank, Inverness. 




















XCHANGE:—Tchaikovsky 5th, Stokowski, for 

Beecham Version; must be fibred. Wanted: 

Beethoven ‘Tth,. Stokowski_N. W. Pollard, 
“Norton,” Little Sutton, Cheshire. 


FE X2ERT Senior Gramophone, Oak. Dynamic 
Sound Box, Electric Motor, as new. £100.— 
Box 901, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 
H™’. Radiogram, autochange, as new, 95 gns. 
Stravinsky’s Petrouska Album. 24/-; Haydn’s 
Symphony 96, Walter, 18/-. Callers only after 
five-—40, Broomwood Road, Battersea, S.W.11. 


ISTORICAL Records, several of Melba, Melba 
and Kubelik. Original single-sided mauve 
label. Also Caruso, Chaliapin, Kubelik, Kirkby 
Lunn, Carrie Tubb and others. What offers?— 
Write, stamp, Hayward, 36, Hansler Road, East 
Dulwich, London, S.E.22. 


RARE Recordings of Sigrid Arnoldson, Bisp- 
ham, Cucini, De Lucia, Destinn, Eames, 
Garbin, Hempel, Melba, Sammarco, Sembrich, 
etc., also many deletions, acoustic and electric, 
for sale or exchange. Photographs, letters of 
singers, instrumentalists, composers, stage cele- 
brities.—MacHarg, 4, Westfield Drive, Gosforth, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


RAVEL. Debussy Trios; Panzéra, Bernac; Tele- 
funkens; Deletions (Mozart, Bloch, Borodin, 
Brahms, etc.). Exchange similar rarities only.— 
34, Coneydale, Welwyn Garden City. 

















WANTED 


Acoustic Vocal Celebrity Recordings: G. & 
* T.s, Columbias, H.M.V.s, Fonotipias, Odeons. 
Highest prices paid.—Box No. 176, c/o ‘“ The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 


AvBUMS Only.—No. 109, Beethoven Concerto 

No. 3. No. 302 Rachmaninoff Concerto 
No. 2.—Longhurst, 75, Brigstock Road, Thorn- 
ton Heath. 


ACH: Chaconne DB.2451-3 (Stokowski), 
DB.2275 (Stokowski), DB.1991-2 (Fischer) .— 
Gray, 7, Thistlewaite Road, London, E.5. 


OLUMBIA L.1905-6, L.2254-5, L.2221-2, L.2294, 

LX.81-3, LX.214, LX.61-4. H.M.V. DB.1850-2, 
D.584-5. C.1254. D.537-9. Parlophone, E.10766-9. 
Brunswick 30127-8. Decca PE.7017.—213, New 
Kings Road, London, S.W.6. 


ELETED Piano Records, Acoustic or Electric. 

~ Records issued by  L’anthologie Sonore, 
Oiseau-Lyre, Lumen. Foreign Recordings, old 
numbers of ‘‘ The Gramophone.’’—36, ‘ Red- 
cliffe,"” Old Brompton Road, London, S.W.5. 


DLs Society Volumes II and III wanted 
urgently. Fibred.—Cornell, 30, Clare Road, 
Braintree. 


E™Ms. Mark 10 or Expert Senior. 
‘ all particulars.—Box No. 























Price and 
** The 


80, c/o 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 





Letter for Feb., 
Hartsbourne Manor, 


1943.— 


Es. Monthly 
Bushey 


Shawe-Taylor, 
Heath, Herts . 


FRANCK Variations (Gieseking), Tchaikovsky 
- Concerto (Rubinstein), Chopin B Minor 
Sonata (Brailowsky). Fibre played only.—Lyle, 
8, Cawsam Gardens, Caversham, Reading. 


(G1GLI— Biography in Italian or any book. 
Price no object.—J. W. Honey, 7, Carnatic 
Road, Mossley Hill, Liverpool, 18. 


-M.V. or Marconi Pick-up, pref. with auto 
stop. Also H.M.V. DB.2581-2, DB.2026.— 
Ruff, 325, Holderhurst Road, Bournemouth. 


MESSRS. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to vur- 
chase large or small Collections of Fibred 
Records.—_Send particulars to 126, Deansgate, 
Manchester, 3. 


cCORMACK.—Wanted certain Italian, Ger- 

man, and English Recordings in good con- 
dition. State numbers and lowest prices. Also 
wanted, Large Record Cabinet.—Box 905, c/o 
“‘The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Ken- 
ton, Middx. 


EW or Fibred, H.M.V. Antar, DB.4887-9; 
Iberia, DB.4974-6; Schubert Duo, DB.1465-7; 
Brahms Violin Sonata. C.1923-5; Rachmaninoff 
Symphony 2, DB.2487-92;: Tosca, C.1906; Mozart 
Symphony 28, C.2929-30; and Symphony 33, 
a Columbia, Mozart Symphony 25, 
DX.845-7 
Hall 




















. _All preferably Auto.—Lewis, Thorpe 
School, Thorpe Bay, Essex. 


RIVATE Collections bought for cash. Good 
prices given.—Write Box No. 98, c/o ‘‘ The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 








GPECIALLY constructed Oak Record Cabinet to 
hold 1,000 records; dimensions: 4 ft. 9 ins. x 

: =. 3 ins. a .. 3 _, What offers?—Box 

:000, c/o “ e ramophone,” 49, 

Road, Kenton, Middx. " vsllemennesinal 


ARLOPHONE  E.10893, Gouned’s Serenade 

(Kate Winter), and Columbia DX.280 Carni- 

val (Dennis Noble). State condition and price.— 

Box. No. 909, c/o ‘‘The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 





QMALL Collection, including Beethoven Mass, 
London Symphony (Barbirolli), as new; also 
Good Violin. Stamp.—Willetts, 6, Wynn Road, 
Penn, Wolverhampton. ‘Phone: Penn 37479. 


UEEN MAB Scherzo, H.M.V. DB.4827, also 
any long deleted or foreign Berlioz Records, 
urgently meeded.—R. Caldwell, 8H, Steamer 
Street, Barrow-in-Furness. . 


R@&. or other really first-class Radiogram, 

with automatic record changing mechanism. 
Must be in perfect condition externally and 
internally.—Full particulars to Box, 866, c/o 
“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Ken- 
ton, Middlesex. 


RGENTLY required.—_H.M.V. Record No. 

B.8348 and H.M.V. Record C.1878.—Please 
state price and condition to Larg & Sons, 77. 
High Holborn, W.C.1. 


X7ANTED.—Tchaikovsky No. 5, and Sibelius 
No. 4.—Lists to D. B. Binns, Haughton 
Hall, Haughton, Stafford. 


ANTED.—Edison Phonograph.—Full particu- 
lars to Phono, 25, Downton Avenue, Lon- 
don, S.W.2. 


ANTED.—A.C. Mains Record Player. State 

condition, details and price.—Box No. 964, 

c/o ‘‘The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 


WANTED urgently, 100 untorn Paper Record 

Covers—50, 12 in. and 50 10 in.—Graves, 
16, The Woodlands, Hyde Lane, Hemel Hemp- 
stead, Herts. 


ANTED.—H.M.V. B.3644, ‘‘Bluebeard ” (Wish 
Winn).—Write Sinclair, 8, The Paragon, 
Blackheath, S.E.3. 


ANTED.—Symphonies, Brahms’ 

Fantastique Introduction 
(Elgar). Benvenuto Cellini (Berlioz), Silent 
Worship (Dennis Noble), Fibred.—McCallum, 
“*Ogwen,’’ Minynant, Rhiwbina, Cardiff. 


ANTED.—Deleted Records of Margaret 
Sheridan; good condition essential. Also 
Bori, Martinelli—Box 842, c/o ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone,”’ 49. Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


50 _ OFFERED for Fibred Brahms’ Piano 
Quartet Op. 26.—Harrison, Chemist, 
Leyland. 























lst, Berlioz 
and Allegro 











TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 





Rates for this section—fourpence per word—with 
a minimum charge of six shillings. The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for, 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as’ words. 


ALLAN'S Gramophone Library, a high-class 
Subscription Library; 3,500 Records; postal 
service.—Stamp to Box No. 42, c/o ‘‘ The Gramo- 





‘ phone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex 





RIVATE Collections purchased for cash. 

Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange, 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3007. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


GENTLEMAN, many years’ successful experi- 

ence tas pg Trade, desires Director- 
ship or Partnership; London.—Box No. 20, c/o 
“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Ken- 
ton, Middlesex. 


GIMPLE Instructions for improving Acoustic 
Gramophones.—From Rev. L. D. Griffith, 
F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, Stacksteads, Bacup, 
Lancs. 1s. 3d. post free. 
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Instrument Cases 
by Imhof’s 


If you are on Priority Work, IMHOF’S 
Engineering Division can place a_ well- 
equipped, modern plant and a wide experience 
at your disposal for the building of high-grade 
metal Instrument Cases, Chassis, etc. En- 
quiries should be addressed to: Alfred 
Imhof, Ltd., 112-116, New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.I. 





CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, 
AIR MINISTRY, M. oS. G.P.O. 





112-116 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.1 


The GRAMOPHONE 





... is your guide ; philosopher;perhaps ; and, we hope, 
will prove to be your friend ‘anent jall things recorded. 
Regularly each month it will bring to you knowledgeable 
and candid{criticisms of both new and ‘from the cata- 
logue ’ recordings—criticisms, we are told, that are of 
singular help to many in|the choosing of new records. 
It is accompanied by H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, 
Decca and Brunswick Supplements, and costs but 
3s. 6d. a year post free (overseas, 7s. 6d.). Naturally, in 
these days of severe paper rationing the number of 
copies generally available is not unlimited, so if you 
would like to have regularly up-to-the-minute news on 
recorded music, send your subscription soon. Or, if 
you prefer it, a specimen copy—we have a few—will 
gladly be sent in exchange for a threepenny stamp. 





~ . >) Imhof’s (Retail) Ltd. Established 1845 


TEL: MUSEUM 5944 





The GRAMOPHONE July, 1943 





Whatever your requirements 20 YEARS AGO. 


b MR. E. M. GINN JNTRODUCED THE FIRST 
may 0e .« «+ - HAND-MADE FIBRE NEEDLE IN 1923. 


RADIO SETS, GRAMOPHONES, These Needles —_ nope = time and are 
RADIO-GRAMOPHONES, White Fibres, 3/6 per 100 

STORAGE CABINETS, RECORDS, | |, Nice % 26” 4 
PICK-UPS, MOTORS, | EXPERT GRAMOPHONES, LTD., 


; ; , N2 
ACCESSORIES OF ANY KIND, OR REPAIRS, Ingerthorpe, Gt. North Road, London 


and whether you wish to 


BUY, SELL or EXCHANGE A Generous Allowance 


. will be given on. your unwanted records of 
write, telephone, or call at good music in fibre played condition if you 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE fo 
ASTRA HOUSE  -__}; Joins iain 

121-123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, ‘| For the Limited Purse, Records 
LONDON, W.C.2. , that have been taken in part exchange are 


available for sale or exchange in the Used 
TELEPHONE -  TEMRLE BAR 3007 4 Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 

(4 doors east of Cambridge Circus) a 3 always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
only. No lists issued. 
































THE (oir tony 
GOLDEN PYRAMID St Pete 


NEEDLES THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 




















MAINSPRINGS 
Gi) 


4 George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


dX 


ee van0t 











cee VV i] buy for CASH ed 
THE BEST ON gee a eee 
RECORD FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER Led 


; ' CeO i . . 
The steel, the machinery and ‘the SRL GOS Tithe Lo 
men that go to the making of 


Sg gen agg IS THIS MAN YOU 
now making munitions. They 

are scarce, but they are still the A persuasive speaker in public, a cool, calm thinker, never embar- 
best on record. rassed, a good loser, a good mixer, making friends without effort ? 
If not, you need RAPIDISM, the fascinating _ course, endorsed 
se Mears od Po a galomrnig 

THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO, LTD., REDDITCH 927, TUITION HOUSE, London, S.W.19. 





























COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a persona) answer 
is desired. Available until July 3ist 
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DAVEY 
ACCESSORIES 


Plus 
Purchase Tax 
DAVEY THORNS 2/- for 10 1/5 
THREE-STAR FIBRES... ... 2/- for 40 1/5 
THREE-STAR ROUNDSHANKS 1/3 for 20 10d. 


DAVEY WAX DRESSING... 2/- 1/5 
RECORD BRUSH... _—s..._«4/2 2/11 
DRY-AIR BOWL - 6/6 — 


(Postage extra) 


Davey Thorns are specially treated to ensure 
maximum playing time with minimum record 
wear. Davey Wax Dressing increases clarity of 
reproduction and reduces surface noise ; it is 
invaluable for reconditioning old records and 
playing difficult discs with fibres. 


THE MONTHLY LETTER 


One of the most important features of our service 
is ‘* The Monthly Letter,’’ containing reviews of the 
latest recordings which are more than ever before 
appreciated for their frankness and impartiality 
now that records are both scarce and dear. ‘‘ The 
Monthly Letter ’’ serves the dual purpose of 
bringing to the notice of its readers those records 
which are worthy of addition to their collections, 
and of warning them against recordings which are 
not up to the highest standards. The annual sub- 
scription to *‘The Monthly Letter’’ is 3s. 6d. 
We shall be glad to send a specimen copy on 
request (3d. post free). 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltd. 


11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 





The GRAMOPHONE COVER II 






NEW LIFE « 


B NN 


ZZ 
td f | WY 


Gur 


‘ ~~ 

~OLD RECORDS 
é 7 New beauty and purity of tone, 
ihe longer life—for ALL Records! 


Bring back the full rich beauty 
and clarity of tone of your 
cherished old records . . . enjoy 
again those favourite vocal and 
instrumental gems. BEAUTYTONE revives old and greatly 
improves new (now frequently ‘‘demonstration’’) records— 
it preserves and lubricates the sound-tracks in a simple but 
scientific way, so that the full beauty of the music is re- 
produced, with every nuance faithfully rendered and no loss 
of overtones. Invaluable to all who cherish purity and 
clarity of tone, BEAUTYTONE lengthens the life of both 
records and needles—an economy doublyimportant in wartime. 






BEAUTYTONE is unique—since its intro- 


, duction over 20years 
Revives worn and ago it has delighted 


scratched records thousands of music 
e lovers and produced 


numerous unsolicit- 
IMPROVES TONE ed testimonials. 
AND CLARITY The new improved 


BEAUTYTONE _ is 





oF a now available in Sufficient for 100 
RECORDS moderate quantities records. From leading 
—but not unre- gramophone an 
e music dealers, or, in 
P dl stri — of — cone of difficulty, post 
revents needle so that an early ree from makers: 
i i j DYSON TREECE and 
scratch and wear application is Co. CLAYTON ST. 
e advised. NOTTINGHAM. 
REDUCES 
OPERATING 
NOISE 
8 





Saves Needles 


SA Beauly Trealinen/'s Kepuvenaliing Jimic Yor feactal/ 











ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 
—just off the press ! 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, 
including mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed— 
cloth bound. It is unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and 
usability. No lover of great music performed by great 
artists will be without it. Send ONLY $3.95 to 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 














The GRAMOPHONE 


COVER, 





















Pavanne; 


Why don’t you fall in love with Me? 
mn your Heart =~ B i 1982 


Keep an eye o 
x «x * 
JOE DANIELS | 


and his Hot Shots 
Bt i Dn -- - *7;;: oe 
IVOR MORETON and DAVE KAYE 
on Two Pianos with String Bass and Drums 963 
. 


Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 56- - 


x 1943 SUPER RHYTHM-STYLE SERIES = 
HARRY PARRY 2% m0" 
a } R 2878 


Polly put the Kettle On ~- 
Dr. Heckle and Mr. Jibe - 


DUKE ELLINGTON and his Orchestra 


Drop me off at Harlem ~ + R 2876 

















Clarinet Lament - 

BUD FREEMAN and his Famous Chicagoans 

After Awhile —- - - - - = s R 2871 
At the Jazz Ban was ae. 













printed by Gisss & BamrortTs L‘D., st. Albans, and pa 
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OTHER 
OUTSTANDING TAUBER 
RECORDINGS 


Fascinati 
tion. Mm j 
Somewhere over tee tn. D 1 ‘ ‘ 
eh ° e Rance } RO 2052 
iain on aie dich). Grieg | 
ie Letzte Fruhlin, 4 ; 
None but pao sn 
the : 
No more I'l] be Sing agg 
sy inging. hiner 7} RO 2051 
aria : 
Panis An bal Percy B. Kahn - 
: gelicus. eater Renee . : ~f RO 20€ 
y Dreams: . 
; Goodbye. osu; - 

. - RO 205 
vw Songs from ‘ ira 
eines Old C om 
Your love Gould ie overs . 

could be everything t f . 
sii >} RO 2051 
ica with Carol 
_ Angels a utsile i ohanaid Brown 
en - 


If you are in Love? - 


Fi ae 7} RO 20519 





—_ 


nisitansmncanncnmnn 
FUTURE SUPPLIES! 


Your future record supplies depend upon you. 


Take your old records now to your Record Dealer 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LTD. HAYES, MIDDX. 

















ations LTD., Montague Houee. 
IN 


BNER GEaMOPHONE PuBLic 
ietors, Gsnmnis DADE IN ENGLAND. 


plished by the propri ‘ 
Bussell Square. London, w.0.. 





